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Brodie Nicol returns to New Zealand to visit her old friend Una 
Isbister. While driving out to Una's home, Brodie finds herself in a 
snowstorm and seeks refuge at a nearby farmhouse only to 
discover that the farm and it's owner's children are being looked 
after by Guthrie Chisholm, her ex-fiance. Clearly, Una had known 
that Guthrie was staying nearby and had planned a little 
matchmaking in inviting Brodie to stay. But what Una doesn't know 
is the true reason Brodie had suddenly ended her engagement to 


Guthrie two years ago... 


Children's writer Brodie Nicol returns to her native New Zealand to 
visit her old friend Una Isbister. While driving out to Una's home 
Brodie finds herself in the middle of a snowstorm and seeks refuge 
at a nearby farmhouse - only to discover that the farm and its 
owner's children are being looked after by Guthrie Chisholm - her 
ex-fiance. Furthermore, Brodie discovers that she will not be able 
to leave immediately the snowstorm abates - because the farm is in 
quarantine. Clearly Una had known that Guthrie was staying 
nearby, and had planned a little matchmaking in inviting Brodie to 
stay. And it would appear that nature had helped her endeavours 
along immeasurably. But what Una doesn't know - and what no one 
except Brodie knows - is the true reason she had suddenly ended 
her engagement to Guthrie two years ago. In fact, even Guthrie 
does not know that two years ago, Brodie had overheard the 
conversation which took place in a pretty little English church, 


between himself and a woman called Anne. 


CHAPTER ONE 


BRODIE NICOL suddenly knew she had missed the turn-off to 
Fantail Lodge. She should have turned back to Te Anau where there 
was always plenty of accommodation but by now it was too late. 
The grey sky above the darkening lake had become a frightening 
blur of snowflakes, and the windscreen wipers were finding it hard 


to cope. 


She'd been away from New Zealand too long to remember that 
snow in September wasn't unusual in the Far South and in any 
case, most of her life had been spent in the sun-drenched province 
of Hawke's Bay in the North Island so she had never driven in snow 
before. What conditions! She had never imagined it would be like 
this. That world outside had become hostile, threatening. Yet till an 


hour ago it had been a gentle day, still and dreamy. 


She mustn't panic. It couldn't be far to the Ronaldsay Downs 
homestead where the folk would welcome her, though it was 
maddening to think she had decided to go to the Lodge to save 
them having a guest descend upon them two days earlier than 
expected. 

If only she could be sure she was on their road. She couldn't risk 
trying to find where she should have turned off earlier. This road 
seemed to have more corners and twists than she remembered 
from those childhood holidays. It was more like the Scarths' road 
that skirted the lake. Skirted the lake? Panic did take over then for 
a moment. Would she, could she see a narrowing verge in this 
swirling dimness? A verge that sometimes she recalled, overhung a 


drop? 


Brodie sat up even more erectly, peered between the splotches of 
snow on the glass .. . oh, there were still paddocks on her left, but 


also, more dauntingly, the outline of what was probably a very deep 


ditch, even a stream. And of course there were no lights on these 
country roads. A light denoting a farmhouse would be more than 
welcome: she would then be able to ask direction and distance. 
She ground on in her lowest gear. She didn't like the groaning 
noise the wipers were making. If only it would stop. It did. Too 
much weight of snow upon them she supposed. She drew in to the 
side as far as she dared, got out, duster in hand, and tried to 
dislodge the triangles of packed snow. Obligingly, the top layer slid 
off... but dismay gripped her as she realized the layer beneath 


had turned to ice. 


What now? She couldn't drive on with an iced-up windscreen. She'd 
have to wind the window down, and stick her head out so she could 
see the road .. . as long as she could see it. In no time the snow 
would obliterate surface features. The storm guard would protect 
her a little. 

She inched forward, terrified of a skid, negotiated a bend, saw a 
dark border of trees rapidly turning white, broken in line by what 
was surely the entrance to a drive, and, blessedly, the lights of a 
house, far back in. 

Oh what luck, for whoever they were, no one would turn a stranded 
traveller away on a night like this and besides, they'd be bound to 
know the Isbisters at Ronaldsay Downs. Especially as Una was the 
local vet. 

She drove over a cattle-grid, thankful this access wasn't on rising 
ground though she'd be bound to encounter some bends with that 
light so far to the right. Suddenly she was sure this was Scarth's 
property. What luck again. Most of these estates stayed in family 
ownership generation after generation. They might even remember 
her as a long-legged schoolkid. 

What a blessing this drive was heavily shingled, though the ruts 
were filling up and getting blotted out. The wheels lost their grip, 
the car slewed a little. She had the sense to keep her foot off the 


brake, regained control briefly but knew she must stop and 


continue on foot. She edged it into the left where a huge blue-gum 
had sheltered the ground beneath a little, felt the wheels grip on 
the dry bark it had shed, and stop. Relief swept over her. 


She grabbed her overnight bag off the passenger seat, pulled the 
hood of her anorak over her head and stepped out into snow rather 
deeper than expected. Oh, the comfort of those lights. God send 
they didn't turn them off. .. but more lights to the right, on a rise, 
she was almost sure belonged to the big household where the 
young fiy had watched the shearing, long ago. If this generation 
was as hospitable and casual as the older Scarths had been, she'd 
be all right. Those lights indicated activity, perhaps getting some 


sheep under cover. 


As she ploughed on, the deepening snow came up and over her 
track shoes. The flakes were icy now, stiffening her lips, clogging 
her lashes. But it could have been worse. She might been 
marooned on a houseless road, in complete darkness in a plunging 
temperature. She struggled on, reached what was surely a lawn 
and a shrubbery, then, blessedly, steps, stumbled up them, thankful 


to discern a door, and rattled the knocker vigorously. 


She heard a dog barking inside, light footsteps, and what appeared 
to be two voices called out, "Is that you, Uncle? But why have you 


come to this door?" Children's voices. 


Brodie said quickly, "No, I lost my way and I got stranded in the 
snow on your drive. Can you let me in? Is your father there? Or 
your mother?" 

One voice said "No, they're both in hospital. Our uncle's looking 
after us but he and Simon are up at the shed. They've been there 
ages. He said we mustn't let anyone in at all." 

Brodie took a pull on herself. The uncle would mean no strangers, 
of course, especially men. And it wouldn't have been snowing then, 


just threatening. The woolshed was some distance. She said, "That 


was very sensible but I expect he'd mean no men. No hitchhikers 
looking for a bed. Anyone you didn't know." That gave her an 
inspiration. She continued, "You just might know who I am. I write 
books for children and one of them is being shown on TV right now. 
I'm Euphemia Maclaine. It's called The Dinosaur Who Didn't Know 
He Was Extinct. Do you watch it?" 

There were excited squeals, the welcome sound of a bolt being 
drawn back... here were two small girls, the older possibly eight, 
trying to restrain a vociferous spaniel. There were expressions of 
delighted disbelief on two faces. "Come in .. . that's different ... oh, 
won't Uncle and Simon be rapt!" 

Brodie bent down, tugged off the sodden shoes, dropped them on 
the stone porch, stepped into a house that wafted warm air towards 
her and said, laughing, "Well, Simon might be if he's your brother 
but I guess your uncle won't be, having a waif of the storm land on 
his doorstep." 

The younger one said through a gap in her teeth, "Oh, yeth he will 
be. You'll thee ... I mean s-see. Uncle Guth did thay he wath getting 
quite fond of that programme." 

"Well, praise the saints! That cheers me up immensely, because in 
circumstances like this I can hardly expect much of a welcome. I've 
never driven in snow before and was scared stiff. I'm from Napier." 
Suddenly the older one assumed an adult air. "You'd better come 
through to the kitchen and thaw out. There's some soup on the 
back of the range. Uncle said to keep it going in case we're in fora 
heavy snowfall and it brings lines down. What a good thing your 
car got you so far. How truly tragic if Euphemia Maclaine had 
frozen to death on our road all unknown to us." 

"Yeth," breathed the little one fervently. "That would have been a 
calamity 

The kitchen warmth struck Brodie like a blast of desert air. They 
did the honours well, pushed her into a deep chair, and the older 


one brought a towel and some thick farm socks, kneeling with the 


air of an acolyte before the shrine of a goddess and, as she rubbed, 


saying, "Fancy us. Us and Euphemia Maclaine!" 


Brodie decided she'd better not spoil things by announcing she was 
really plain Brodie Nicol and that the other was just a pen name. 
The radiant little face lifted to hers and said, "I'm Rosa Scarth and 
my sister's Meg." 

Brodie thought she mustn't ask what had happened to the parents. 
For both to be in hospital it might have been an accident and 
recalling it could quench this momentary joy. But how this uncle 
was going to react at having some unknown female landed on him 
in a family emergency she knew not. She wouldn't blame him if he 


SWOTE. 


Heaven send this weather got no worse and she could be on her 
way to Una's in the morning. Una's veterinary clinic was on the 
Isbister estate. Well, this uncle was bound to know the local vet and 
the S earths and Isbisters had been friends and almost neighbours 
since pioneer days. 

When she warmed up a bit she'd ask the girls what their father's 
given name was. She may have heard it. 

The soup was glorious. No other adjective for it. It was thick with 
vegetables and even had lovely chunky bits of mutton floating in it. 
Uncle must be quite a cook. She said so. 

"Well, he's not bad," replied Rosa, "except he sticks to what he 
knows, soups and roasts. But he makes a super venison casserole. 
We don't just run sheep and cattle, we have deer too." 

What an efficient child. She brought out rolls, butter, cheese, and 
said, "I've a feeling coffee would be better for you than tea." 
Between mouthfuls Brodie said, "This is sheer nectar. I've had 
meals at the Ritz and Claridges in London that weren't a patch on 
this." 

Rosa's eyes grew enormous. "I'll put that in a school essay. I could 
call it 'How we fed Euphemia Maclaine'." 


They chatted on, full of Uncle and how surprised he and Simon 
would be. Brodie was too famished to ask many questions. 

They heard a door open, a thumping that could mean only one 
thing .. . boots being stamped free of snow on a concrete floor, a 
sudden silence and then a man's voice sharpened with surprise, 
"Who are you talking to?" It didn't wait for an answer. "I told you no 
one was to be let in. No one! That does it! Now we really are ina 
fix." Brodie froze. 

The girls, both trying to shout out the news first, sounded as if 
they'd reached him. Rosa's voice rose triumphantly, "It isn't 
anyone. It's Euphemia Maclaine, the Dinosaur Lady. She got stuck 
in our drive in the snow. We're thawing her out. Aren't we lucky?" 
Brodie's spoon remained poised in midair. Surely in weather like 
this, no one would react like that? The door was thrust further 
open, and a large frame filled the opening, and astounded eyes 
looked across at Brodie who promptly dropped her spoon into her 
bowl. It couldn't be. It just couldn't be. She must be light-headed 
with the sudden change in temperature ... But it was. Guthrie 
Chisholm whose emerald she had once worn on her finger and 
whom she'd thought was at the other side of the world. 

His craggy face, with those preposterous eyebrows caked with 
snow, looked carved in granite. His voice held more harshness than 
surprise, harshness and contempt. He said, "Euphemia Maclaine 
nothing! She's Brodie Nicol. I knew her in London. Sure she writes 
books. But not about dinosaurs. You got it wrong. She writes about 
elves and pixies and hedgehogs and birds . . . you've got some of 
hers upstairs. And what the hell she's doing here I can't imagine." 
Rosa said with spirit. "She said she was Euphemia Maclaine!" 

The big craggy man got shoved aside suddenly and a boy of about 
twelve thrust his way in. "Gosh!" he said, "Then who do we 
believe?" 

Brodie said firmly, glad to find she still had a voice, "I'm Euphemia 


Maclaine too: I took my great-grandmother's name for the dinosaur 


books. My publishers thought it would be confusing otherwise. A 
good thing, seeing they were taken for television. But you needn't 
look quite so aghast, Guthrie Chisholm, I thought you were still on 
the other side of the world. I'll be here tonight and gone tomorrow 
if the snow doesn't lie. I'm on my way to stay at the Ronaldsay 
Downs Clinic with Una Isbister. But I got ahead of time and thought 
I'd turn in at Fantail Lodge, and missed the turn-off. So don't worry, 
the Isbisters are bound to have a four-wheel-drive vehicle. They can 
get me out of here tomorrow so you are only saddled with me for 
one night." 

He came further in, leaned his knuckles on the table between them, 
his eyes boring into hers, and said, "That's what you think. You 
won't be able to leave. We're in quarantine!" Brodie wasn't capable 
of speech right then. 

He said, "The children's parents are in Invercargill Hospital having 
tests. You may have seen an article about a passenger on a plane 
from Thailand developing typhoid. They sat next to him and 
developed similar symptoms. Typhoid isn't as dangerous as it once 
was but all precautions are being observed. You're stuck with us 
and I'm stuck with you." 

They measured glances. With three children present who could 
have no idea how emotionally involved they had been, neither knew 
where to go from here. Or how. 

Blessedly the boy broke the tension. He grinned, said, "What a 
stroke of luck! I suppose even authors can cook. I mean, you're not 
a bad cook, Uncle Guthrie, but I've known better, and if this keeps 
up, we're going to be pretty busy outside. Besides, the meals that 
dinosaur eats are just up our street." He grinned again with an 
engaging sort of audacity at her. "I hope those meals weren't just 
imagination . . . that you can cook? I mean remember the bacon 
and banana rolls with a whole banana inside, and when he turned 
up in Greece, instead of rice in baked wine leaves, they were 


coconuts in rhubarb leaves. How about it, Euphemia-or-whoever- 


you-are? Can she cook, Uncle Guthrie? Or didn't you know her well 
enough for that?" 

The ironic note in Guthrie's voice was new to Brodie. It got her on 
the raw. "I think you could say I knew her well enough for that, 
Simon. Brodie Nicol could certainly cook. Not sure about 
Euphemia. Being famous may have changed her. I also knew her, 
when she was a kid, down here. You know I spent my holidays here 
at Kirkwall Hills? She spent hers at the Isbisters'. A nice open kid 
she was then. Then nearly a score of years later we met in 
Salisbury Cathedral." He gave a grin Brodie didn't like. "She 
certainly had changed a lot but I didn't find that out till later. At 
first the fact that both of us wrote books gave us a fleeting 
interest." 

Something in Brodie flinched. To cover it she said in as ordinary a 
tone as she could muster, "That about sums it up. How come you're 
here again? Still writing, I hope? Even if you appear every inch a 
farmer at the moment." 

He nodded. "Of course. An ideal spot. Athol and Kate were kind 
enough to let me occupy the shearers’ quarters. But surely Una 
told you, seeing you're on your way to her?" 

"Of course she didn't. Or else — " Brodie stopped. They couldn't 
carry on like this in front of the children. These youngsters had had 
enough to bear, quite recently, without sensing hostility between 
grown-ups. She amended what she'd been going to say to "Or else 
I'd not have had this terrific surprise." She subdued the fury rising 
in her. How dare he think she'd come looking for him. She would 
soon disabuse his mind of that. But in private, later. 

She said, "Well, what would you like me to do first?" 

Guthrie said crisply, "Well, if you've eaten, we haven't. Dollop out 
some of that soup there. And we'll have stacks of toast and gallons 
of tea. Do you girls want some? You must be just about dropping on 
your feet by now. The three of you have been bricks. And it'll be a 


big day tomorrow. Simon and I will have to to be up at first light to 


go round the sheep in the paddocks. We got most of the in-lamb 
ewes under cover, thank God. Have you got the electric blankets 
switched on? I suggest you switch on the spare-room blanket for 
your Euphemia. Leave some sheets on the end of the bed for her to 
make it up herself. And some towels. She probably wants a bath or 
shower." 

Brodie said quickly, "I'll get off right now. I'm quite warmed up. I 
don't want to be a nuisance and run the hot water low." 

"Oh, it's inexhaustible here. There are two bathrooms upstairs and 
one downstairs. The overflow pipe was spraying water all over the 
roof as we came in. It was scalding. And running off water will stop 
the pipes freezing up. In fact I'm going to leave a cold one dribbling 
all night." 

The boy followed the girls out. Guthrie dropped the bread into the 
toaster. "Got everything you need for the night? If not help yourself 
to some of Kate's things. The girls will show you where they are." 
"I grabbed my overnight bag before I abandoned the car." She 
hesitated. "I'd not got as far as asking the girls much about the set- 
up here. They were too busy asking me about my books. Is it still a 
Scarth property?" 

"Yes, Athol Scarth runs it now. I don't suppose you ever met him. 
He used his holidays from Lincoln College working on South 
Canterbury high-country sheep-stations to gain experience. I hada 
few holidays here when you and your brother stopped coming. I 
went to Otago University and couldn't get here quickly enough in 
vacations. Did I never say when we were in London?" 

His voice was very matter-of-fact. He went on, "His folk retired into 
Te Anau township but they're in Australia at present or they'd have 
been able to take over. Though the less contacts the better really." 
She nodded. "Yes, bar waifs of the storm like me, complicating 
things. I only hope I can help inside." Curiosity got the better of 
her. "I didn't know you were related to the Scarths. I didn't think 


you had any relations, once you lost your aunt and uncle." 


"I haven't. At least not in New Zealand. I'm just a courtesy uncle to 
the children here. Well, good-night . . . Euphemia." 

She hated his inflection. It underlined the fact that he'd known only 
Brodie Nicol. Not the person she had become. But so be it. 

It was a great relief to sink into the warmth and comfort of the bed. 
She hoped oblivion might come suddenly so she didn't lie awake 
mulling over ‘old, unhappy, far-off things’. Blessedly sheer physical 
exhaustion insulated her against that, and she went the traditional 


forty fathoms deep. 


She woke at four not knowing where she was, still in the clutches 
of the nightmare that had plagued her ever since she and Guthrie 
had parted. It was always the same ... he was calling her and at 
first she was running to him, eagerly, expectantly, till suddenly she 
saw him but he was on the far side of a narrow river, with gladness 
in his face and in his voice. On her left was a narrow bridge... she 
had only to cross it and she would be in his arms. But as she went 
to step on it the bridge disappeared, the water widened and an 
unbridgeable gulf lay between them, and his figure receded 
because now it was a lake the width of Te Anau, that colossal 
stretch of water that one of the long-ago folk at the Isbisters had 


called 'the lake of a thousand moods’. 


It was empty of as much as a dinghy. No floating-plane to take her 
to him, and that far shore was uninhabited. A shoreline of three 
hundred miles, with great fiords reaching back into a hinterland 
even not fully explored. She knew she would never find him, no 
matter how long she went seeking; seeking in a lost forsaken 
wilderness of dense rain forest, swirling mist and unfathomed 
waters. 

This time she came up out of the nightmare without the usual 
struggle to regain wakefulness... into a realization that she was at 
Scarth's, under the same roof as Guthrie. She didn't suppose he 


was lying awake. He'd have been worn out by the stress of the last 


few days, anxious about Athol and Kate, coping with the children, 
who had all been contacts too, and now he was cooped up with the 
girl who had dumped him two years ago, over the telephone! 

It was quite evident he didn't want her to overreact. He must have 
got over that fury and bewilderment he'd displayed then. That had 
been something she hadn't understood at the time, still didn't. It 
had been such a false show of emotion, knowing what she had 
known, what she had heard him say, all unaware his fiancee was 
listening, that day in what ought to have been the peace and 
serenity of a place of worship. 

As far as she herself was concerned the anguish and sense of 
betrayal had remained. Time was supposed to heal. Perhaps it 
might heal grief. It hadn't helped to ease the disillusionment. Two 
years should surely have been enough to root it out. Two years of 
increasing success career-wise, of travel, of meeting other 

people ... other men... but none had touched her heart. 

Now they were here again in the scenes of her childhood holidays, 
when his nine years' seniority had set him aside from the other 
youngsters. Even then she had worshipped him. Hold it... what an 
extravagant word! Worship was for gods, for idols. Yes... but an 
idol with feet of clay. Now here, in the aftermath of the nightmare, 
memories came crowding back. 

First that impact of beauty this lake had made upon her. The then 
unrecognized bond of kinship between a child and a youth. Later 
those days ceasing to be, because from then on their ways had lain 
apart. Hers on the East Coast of the North Island, his in the 
academic world of Christchurch, that lovely cathedral city of the 
South Island. Her books for children had taken off and she had, like 
so many, begun to travel. The Great Overseas Experience. Months 
of new scenes, then that moment of incredible delight in Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

She had been standing, sketchbook in hand, as was customary with 


her, halted before a marble bust, dedicated to one Richard Jefferies, 


reading, enchanted, the inscription below it: 


To the memory of Richard Jefferies 

born at Croate in the parish of Chiseldon and County of Wilts 
6th November 1848 

died at Goring in the County of Sussex 

14th August 1887 

who observing the works of Almighty God 

with a Poet's eye 

has enriched the literature of his country 

and won for himself a place amongst those 


who have made men happier and wiser. 


Now she relived that moment hearing once again the voice behind 
her saying: "Who could ask a better epitaph? To have made men 


happier and wiser?" 


There was nothing surprising in tourists speaking to each other, 
jerked into speech by sheer delight in what they were seeing for 
the first time. It was always happening. Like ships passing in the 
night, exchanging signals. She'd swung round, lips parted eagerly 
to say, "It says it all, doesn't it?" but the sentence went unfinished 


in that moment of amazed recognition. 


Breath restored, they'd uttered, inevitably, the trite things that 
sprang to their lips. .. "Small world, isn't it?" and "How 
unbelievable!" Yet in that place of soaring craftsmanship and 
holiness, a different magic was abroad, an enchantment that grew 
into the awareness that this meeting held promise of a lifetime 
commitment, a kinship of mind, heart, body. It had lasted till that 
day — other words, overheard in another lovely but much smaller 
church, had shattered the idyll and left Brodie with the taste of 


ashes in her mouth. 


At that first meeting they had gone out into the Cathedral Close, 


sat on a bench against a wall that the English summer sun had 


warmed for centuries and talked and talked, bridging the years, 
phrases catching fire from each other, an exploration of minds, 
tastes, talents. There had been more moments of surprise when 
this had revealed that Guthrie Chisholm now had his name on the 
spines of four thrillers after his years spent studying architecture 
and gaining experience in it, and Brodie Nicol with hers on a score 
of small books for children, illustrated by herself. 

Guthrie had laughed. "If I'd been married, with children, I'd have 
been bound to recognize your name on their bedside books and in 
all probability would have written to you." 

"You aren't married then? Or engaged? Or in a relationship?" 

"No, I've never yet met a woman I'd like to spend the rest of my life 
with, and somehow, for me, it would have to be that." He'd laughed. 
"Probably patterning myself on my heroes, who tend to be in the 
adventurous, chivalrous tradition ... Oh, I admit there have been a 
few who've stirred my pulses, but it's never gone deeper than that." 
His dark blue eyes under the heavy chestnut brows, had sought, 
met, and held her greeny-brown ones under the streaky gold 
thatch-like fringe. It seemed to them later than even then they had 
an awareness that this meeting was to have an impact on their 
lives. 

At the time both had looked away hastily, then he said, "I take it 
you haven't read any of mine? If you had, and had decided it could 
be the lanky youth of nineteen or so who last saw you when you 
were about ten or nine, would you have written or just thought it 
mildly interesting?" 

She'd dashed back her fringe in the gesture that was a legacy from 
those years when it had always been too long, and said with 
assurance, "I'd have written." 

He had, he informed her, an annexe in the house of a young couple 
in Hounslow. "They both work at Heathrow Airport. It helps them 
with their mortgage and gives me solitude in which to work and a 


base for my gear when I'm off researching backgrounds. I like to 


have settings and ideas for two or three books ahead. I'm OK with 
New Zealand scenes of course, but I'm doing one on Scotland right 
now. Where are you living? Somewhere near here, Wiltshire, or — " 
"No, practically on your doorstep. I'm in a big old house in Osterley. 
The top floor is divided into four bedsitters. My reasons are much 
the same as yours, with the current book set in the Derbyshire 
Dales. But I'm handy to my London publishers, there." 

"Oh, great ... maybe I'm rushing things, but perhaps we could go 
north together some time? I could leave you there and travel on." 
They felt disproportionately disgruntled that they had to drive back 
separately, and that each had evening engagements, but what 
matter? Time stretched out before them. They could arrange 
writing timetables to suit both. Even so they'd found out a great 
deal about each other before parting. 

Her family still lived in Napier in the North Island, but she wanted 
at least another year here. "My stay isn't restricted because my 
maternal grandparents are here, in Kent. You'd be OK, I suppose. 
I've a vague recollection you were born here but lost your parents 
early in life and the aunt and uncle who adopted you later 
emigrated to New Zealand. Is that right?" 

"Pretty much. They had no children of their own. She was a New 
Zealander but married in Scotland. My uncle's much younger sister 
was my mother. He wasn't much of a letter-writer and presumably 
the rest were poor correspondents and the family drifted apart. I'm 
hoping to trace them, but my uncle hardly talked about his life here 
at all so I haven't got very far. Too busy writing." 

She nodded. "And ancestry research is very time consuming. Also 
it's only too easy to get sidetracked when you're self-employed. It 
certainly looks as if you didn't get your writing talent from your 
mother's side. Perhaps it's from your father's people. It would be 
interesting to find out. I suppose your uncle gave you his name, 
Chisholm, when he adopted you." 


His hesitancy was hardly noticeable. "No, I'm a Chisholm all right. 


That was my mother's name. My father was killed two weeks before 
their wedding day. My mother was injured and didn't even know I 
was on the way. She came out of a coma to find her bridegroom 
dead and buried. They told her in hospital they had found out she 
was pregnant, just. She died not long after my second birthday. I'm 
thankful for one thing, I seem to have a phenomenal memory. I can 
see her, with fair curly hair on her shoulders, in a blue frock, 
Swinging us under the orchard trees. She was laughing. I'm glad 
she was laughing." "Us?" 

"Cousins, I suppose, or neighbours’ children. Aunt Sylvie scoffed at 
the idea. Said hermemory went back just to the day she started 
school. But I'm sure | — " 

"Of course you're sure! My mother was staggered once at 
something I remembered. It had happened on my brother's 
birthday so she knew I was about twenty-two months old." She 
thought for a moment. "It could be to do with being a potential 
writer. That's not just my idea. In fact I've got it in a clipping I kept. 
Oddly enough it was a New Zealand writer who said it after she'd 
done a couple of reviews of autobiographies of other authors. You 
may have met her... Joy Cowley. She lives in the lovely Sounds 
area." 

"Oh, I have. A delightful person. And she said?" 

"That a biography of a writer always makes fascinating reading, 
particularly those episodes relating to childhood. She thought that 
for the sensitive child each discovery had impact, one that leaves a 
sort of psychedelic print deeply etched on the mind so that in later 
years the adult appears to be blessed with an extraordinary 
memory." 

She was surprised at his reaction, at the warmth in his voice. "Oh, 
thank you, Brodie. Other people doubted that memory too. I hated 
that as a kid. I felt as if they had stolen something vital from me." 
She felt indignation sweep over her. "They had. Early memories are 
part of every child's birthright ... " They parted meanwhile. 


Six weeks later they were engaged. He'd said whimsically, "I hope 
your parents won't think this too hasty. That they'll realize the 
foundations for this were laid a long time ago." 

Their work didn't suffer, it was enhanced. Guthrie was charmed to 
find her sketching was compulsive. He even began to consider she 
might do tailpieces to some of the chapters of his current book. 
They came down to earth enough to plan how each would finish 
what they were engaged on, and be married in the Scottish 
autumn. She had said, "And with your book off your mind, Guthrie, 
we could honeymoon around the Roxburgh and Berwick area, 
where I read up in that book you've got, that your more distant clan 
connections came from ... we could work down from there and 
perhaps find some trail leading to your more immediate family." 
His lips had twitched. "Darling, aren't honeymoons more concerned 
with the enjoyable present than a somewhat doubtful past?" He 
chuckled, "Oh, I love it when you blush - you're such a mixture. 
Modern but ... I thought blushes went out with parasols and 
crinolines." His smile faded. "Does it matter to you, about my 
beginnings?" 

She had turned an amazed face up to him. "Of course not! You are 
you. My Dad's got a fair bit of our family tree mapped out and like 
most there are a few born the wrong side of the blanket, or very 
soon after the wedding. He's put them all in. A much older and 
more strait-laced brother of his frowned on that. I happened to 
overhear them. Dad said, "They're family too, and belong. Some of 
the very people who have contributed greatly to the good of 
mankind were born out of wedlock!’ How ridiculous it was, when 
you were a child, for your aunt and uncle to hush things up." She 
was caught and kissed for that. 

"I agree, love," he had replied. "I suppose they were products of 
their day and generation. Though they were very affectionate to 
me. That's one thing .. . there may be a lot about this present age 


that isn't admirable, but at least there's much more openness. Not 


so much humbug." 

It had been an idyllic time, the moments of delight mixed 
practically with long sessions of work, discussion, laughter, 
discovering compatibility of mind, heart, spirit. Then they had both 
got absorbed in revisions, new propositions, the grind that was as 
necessary as inspiration. 

It was about then that she had noticed a change in Guthrie. Well, it 
had been a trying time. You couldn't live on Cloud Nine all the time, 
especially with the gremlins that delight in harassing printers' 
offices and publishing houses, attacking proofs, and even pages 
appearing out of sequence, and she told herself this was what it 
was all about. She must be patient. But she did feel he was rather 
too eager to get away up north at a time when she couldn't 
accompany him. And she couldn't pretend he wasn't more than 
ordinarily preoccupied. Then before his return she'd had to go up 
to the Dales to check something for her own book. 

He said before going he wanted her to go to a Surrey village with 
him. Wendenfold. That he'd found an old church there with a small 
window pieced together in a sort of patchwork effect of coloured 
glass, dug up from a window that had been buried there, it was 
supposed, from the days of the Civil War, and he had whetted her 
appetite for sketching it still more, by telling her the fragments 
dated from Plantagenet times when Bad King John had done an 
excellent thing by encouraging the making of glass to give 
employment to the peasants. 

She had been starry-eyed immediately. "Oh, I just love it when 
someone you've believed to be an out-and-out villain, turns out to 
have a redeeming quality. I've been thinking for some time of trying 
a book in very simple form about the more endearing traits of 
unpleasant historical characters. We'll go down together when you 
get back." 

Then, after all, he'd got back before she did, and instead of a glad 


reunion, there'd been just a note from one of the other tenants to 


say: 'Guthrie rang. Said he'd got back early so he'd use the time 
going down to Wendenfold for some gen and would take you there, 
later. He won't be back for a day or two. ' 

It was still early and she'd decided to go on down. It was no 
distance really and he'd said it was a small village. She had got 
side-tracked, charmed with Surrey in spring . .. beech trees 
meeting overhead, bluebells in patches like cloths snipped from the 
sky and flung down, primroses, violets, the ancient beauty and 
history of Godalming, so she stayed overnight and went on the next 
day. Even if she didn't find him she could get some sketches done, 
to surprise him on his return, but it was more than likely she would 
find him wandering around the churchyard, copying down epitaphs 
as they caught his fancy. So it was next day she reached it. 

The village was as delightful as Guthrie had described it. He'd said 
that if the bus for Guildford wasn't parked by the village pond, it 
was as much as it had been in Edward VI's time, Henry VIII's son, 
the boy king who had stayed there on his way to the Assizes. 

She didn't see Guthrie's car parked outside the church, so thought 
she'd do some sketching inside, then hunt around for him, asking 
first at the ancient inn that was the only hostelry. But the side-door 
was unlocked, ah, there was the narrow window, up high. What did 
they call them? ... Yes, ancient lights. Her fingers began to tingle. 
Who knew? ... Guthrie could walk in any moment. In this quiet 
sanctuary, she'd hear him coming, recognize his footfall. 

She did hear him a second after she settled in a secluded stall. Not 
his footsteps, his voice. Must've met someone outside. Then a 
woman's voice said, "This was the only place I could think of to 
meet you. The only one private enough. It's such a small village. I 
got such a shock to hear your voice on the phone again." 

How very peculiar. The next sentence from the woman froze Brodie 
to her seat. "If anyone comes in, we'll separate. They'll take you for 
a tourist. I'm often in here, doing the flowers." 


She heard Guthrie say with a restrained inflection in his voice, as if 


it held both pain and anger, "I can't think why it has to be so 
clandestine. Not in today's world. These things don't create much 
of a stir these days." 

"They would in this village. In my world. I just couldn't do that to 
James. He's such a public figure and it would leak out some way or 
other. Sorry, Guthrie. It belongs to our past. It's as dead as the 
dodo. You didn't find out till so recently. It will fade." 

Guthrie's voice was the voice of a stranger, a puzzling mixture of 
anger, bewilderment, pain. "I can't believe this, Anna. To have 
found you again, after all this time. I realize it's been a shock to 
you. I'll give you time. To think about it. I'd never forgotten you. I 
just can't let you go out of my life again." 

Again. Brodie dare not peep round the high-backed stall. She 
thought she was well-hidden by the angle but... 

Suddenly the woman's voice changed, sounded anguished, 
regretful. "No, I don't need time. I just know it's better not to. We 
just couldn't cover it up any way. Explain you." 

Silence. The dimness of the old church changed as a ray of sunlight 
from a window slanted across it. It must have lit up Guthrie's 
features, for the woman cried out, "Oh — how like you Peter is. Even 
to that cleft in your chin. It was apparent even when he was a tiny 
baby. The same colouring too, the hair, the dark blue eyes. The 
heavy brows! It's quite incredible!" 

"Incredible?" Guthrie's voice was harsh. "How could it be? It's 
perfectly natural. How I would love to see him. Isn't it possible, 
somehow?" 

The words stuck at Brodie. She'd read once a phrase that said 
‘pierced to the heart' and thought it overdone. As her mind took in 
the meaning of that, it was a physical thing that tore at her. Her 
teeth came down on her lower lip to stop a gasp escaping. 

The woman cried out, "Oh, don't, don't. I must go. If I see that 
likeness a moment longer I'll weaken. And I won't risk it. I won't do 


anything to hurt James in any way. I'm sorry, Guthrie." 


Brodie had a feeling she may have leaned forward and kissed him. 
Guthrie's voice seemed drained of all emotion. "If you change your 
mind ... write through my publisher, marking it personal. Seeing 
you won't take my address." A long pause, then, "Well, goodbye, 
Anna, and in spite of all .. . God Bless." 

He must have strode off. Presently the tap of high heels followed 
him. The silence of the ages settled about Brodie. She felt as if all 
the heartache of nearly nine hundred years crushed her... from 
that framed engraving on one of the pillars, there had been 
incumbents here since the century after the Conqueror. One of 
them, it had said, had been hauled off to the Tower, but mercifully 
had been restored to his parish some years later. She'd copied that 
down, for Guthrie. * 

Maybe King John himself had knelt here. She hoped it had been in 
penitence and shame. Cromwell's soldiers, in their zeal must have 
entered to destroy and vandalize. In modern times women knelt 
here praying for lovers, husbands, sons, despatched to wasteful 
war. The atmosphere must hold some measure of comfort for her. 
That is, if she could ever feel anything again. 

Presently she would have to move. But not the way he had gone. 
Some other way, so she could creep to some unfrequented spot 
where what she had heard would make sense, and reason would 


show her how to act, where to go. 


CHAPTER TWO 


HERE and now, quite unbelievably, she was sitting up in a strange 
bedroom, with Guthrie just across the landing, reliving that 
devastating time, because she didn't want to sleep and find herself 
in that nightmare world again. 


She had no real idea how long she had sat in that church, her 


bright world fallen all about her. She supposed she was in a state of 
shock. Then she'd got up, moved to the door, felt thankful she'd not 
parked her car outside. Guthrie would have recognized the number. 
She'd turned into the churchyard, aimlessly walking amid the 
tombstones, then, slightly uphill spied one of those rusty old 
kissing-gates. It appeared to lead into a field. She reached it, 
paused with a hand on it, thought bitterly that had they come to 
this together, he'd have said whimsically, 'Pity not to justify its 
name, don't you think?' and would have leaned across the top bar 
to her. At least the Guthrie she had known would have. In her mind 
she amended that... the Guthrie she had thought she had known. 


Who hadn't seemed afraid of candour. 


She'd gone through it, along a ridge that looked down on ponies 
grazing, through another kissing-gate into a private lane with 
opulent-looking houses that joined up with a road that fortunately 
bent back towards the pond where she had left the car. She gained 
the privacy it afforded, and drove west, not back towards London. 
She'd driven and driven and driven till at last she found a secluded 
village on a side-road, entered a shop, bought what she would need 
for the night and a small case to make it look authentic, and witha 
sort of quiet stoicism that surprised her, forced a meal down. She'd 
used the phone in her room to ring one of the other bed-sitters. 
"Jane, I'm miles away following up a story-line with a new setting. 
It'll take me a few days. If Guthrie rings, would you tell him I'll be 
in touch. He won't be back yet." 

By the time morning had come to that hideously sleepless night, 
she'd faced the fact that only one interpretation could be put upon 
it. That Guthrie, who had said the night of their engagement, "I was 
never even remotely serious about any woman before .. . bar the 
odd fleeting attraction, the occasional dinner-date. I'm so glad I 
waited for you, my ideal companion, the one-and-only . . . all 
unknowing I had already met you, miraculously restored to me 


from my happiest teenage days. You were such an enchanting child, 


now grown into the most desirable woman." 

Remembering that overheard conversation, bitterness and 
disillusionment had burned into Brodie. Never serious? Then how 
serious was serious enough? Something that had produced that 
anguish in Guthrie's voice as he spoke to Anna ... his longing to see 
this Peter who was so like him. She had to accept it. 

These things did happen, had always happened since the dawn of 
time. Why hadn't he told her? Surely he must have known she 
hadn't expected his life to have been free of women, a man in his 
thirties? He hadn't needed to dress it up like a fairy-tale. He 
must've thought her very immature. But no, he'd had to trot out all 
this guff about her being the one-and-only. A lapse she could have 
forgiven, but not the needless lies. Not a good basis for marriage 
that. She would never be able to believe him again. There would 
always be doubts. 

That morning she'd known she couldn't risk it. She kept going west. 
She didn't care if he was wondering why she wasn't in touch; why 
should she care? She was suffering, wasn't she? At last she reached 
Bath. Tried to occupy herself sketching the fascinating buildings, 
finally decided she must make the break. She'd better get it over 
before too long, because in a few weeks he had to go to Denmark. 
Wanted her to go too, saying that to be in the land of Hans 
Christian Andersen might give her own work new inspiration. 

She wasn't going to tell him what she'd overheard. Her pride got in 
the way of that. She didn't want to tell him she resented being 
treated like a child, spun fairy-tales. She was not going to give a 
reason. Just that she had changed her mind, that he wasn't for her. 
She wondered how he would react. But however much he turned 
the charm on, he wouldn't sway her. Wouldn't he? And if he did try, 
would she be able not to fling in his face what she had heard? She 
had an idea she hadn't that much strength of will. She wiped the 
idea of telling him by letter. That meant an answer. She'd tell him 


by phone. She could be adamant on the phone, and if the worst 


came to the worst she could always hang up. Cowardly perhaps, 
but it had the great advantage of finality. 

She had done just that. To an incredible, furious, frustrated man. 
"Mistake?" he'd echoed. "Knowing what we've shared, what we've 
planned, how even our thoughts have interlaced ... what we've 
had has been compatibility at its best? And our interests are such 
shared ones. It's not just that we love each other. We are pals." 
Her mind had said: 'Hypocrite ... hypocrite... ' But she had been 


adamant. Wouldn't tell him where she was, what she meant to do. 


He'd said violently, "I won't let you go. You must come back and tell 
me face to face. Or I'll come to you. Just tell me where you are." 
Then, with a note in his voice that nearly undermined her high 
resolve, "Darling, are you in trouble? You've got to be, to behave 
like this. Something must have happened before I got back from 
Scotland. Something that's thrown you off balance. Emotionally, I 
mean. If so, then I'm the one to help you, no one else! Look, where 


are you? I'll take a plane if it's any distance. Just tell me where!" 


It was then she'd said in a flat tone, "It's no good, Guthrie, it's over, 
finished. It wouldn't work. I'll post your ring back. No, that's it. I'm 
hanging up, right now. That's all." 


Of course he hadn't let it go at that. He'd written care of her 
publishers; of her parents back in New Zealand. She had had the 
strength of mind not to open one. Had enclosed them in another 
envelope and sent them back to him, posting them from a district 
where he couldn't trace her. She had asked her parents not to 
probe, that her reasons were essentially private to her alone. Not 


to worry, she was having a lovely time, free as a bird again. 


Now, under the Scarth's roof, she wrestled with these memories for 
another hour and at seven when she heard voices, presumably 
Guthrie's and Simon's, fading away from the house, off to see how 


the sheep had fared, she knew she must rise and face the hideous 


day ahead. She, who had once greeted each new day with delight, 


had been robbed of that joy ... of looking forward to each tomorrow. 


Don't dramatize yourself, she told herself fiercely, Guthrie belonged 
to yesterday; she had stopped wanting tomorrow when she had cut 
him out of her life. A vivid memory of a poem she'd read, flashed 


across her mind. Though one that hadn't worked for her: 


‘Sometimes Today with wanton cruelty 
Deals our sweet Yesterdays a mortal blow 
That takes from us all the expectancy 

Of happier days to come, of fair 
Tomorrows. 

Yet, often, in the fullness of God's time, 

A trumpet sounds across His smiling hills, 
And in the dawning of another day. 


Some glad Tomorrow every dream fulfils.' 


She uttered an impatient exclamation, slid out of bed, adjusted her 
thinking. When you couldn't change a situation, there was but one 
thing to do, you gritted your teeth, told yourself it couldn't last 


forever, and endured it as best as you could. 


When it was all over, she'd see Una, tell her if she'd had any idea of 
effecting a reconciliation she could relinquish it immediately. That 
she was off to find another spot to write in, but it would be far from 


here .. . say, for instance in the Bay of Islands in the Far North! 


She pulled the duvet off, wrapped it round her, crossed to the 
window, swept the condensation off the pane with her hand, yes, 
the man and the boy were squelching their way to the implement 
shed, intent no doubt on taking out what ever vehicle was capable 
of gripping the ground enough to carry them round the sheep 
paddocks. She'd better get breakfast ready for their return, 


something that could be kept hot and served immediately when 


they got back. 

She sped downstairs to get her dried clothes off the rack and by the 
time she was into her warm brown track suit the girls were at the 
doorway, starry-eyed at the thought of being with the dinosaur lady. 
She had to check their eager questions, about how she wrote her 
books, did the illustrations come first, or the words on the page, 
how long each story took? 

She said, lifting her hand, "We've got loads of time to discuss all 
these things. In fact when we get organized I'll even let you watch 
me " Whoops of delight greeted this. "But right now our priority is 
to get things ready for your uncle and brother coming in, 
ravenous." 

Rosa grinned. "They'll be ages. They'd have had a hot drink before 
going out." 

“Doesn't matter. We've got to be organized. You must show me 
where everything is - I suppose we'll have to get stuff out of the 
deep freeze for lunch and dinner and - " 

"Oh, Uncle Guth had taken some out before you came but we'll give 
you the low-down on everything else. He said we were having 
sausages in beef gravy this morning, because he'd cooked them 
round the roast he did last night. Easy to heat up, he said." 

"Great. That's one blessing of these ancient ranges, there's so much 
space, with varying degrees of heat, you can keep an enormous lot 
of pans warm. We used to visit a very old lady in Hawke's Bay, on a 
farm way back in, and I used to love the way she could always put a 
pan or kettle on and have it boiling in a jiffy for us. My father 
worked for one of the stock firms, and often took us with him. I 
suppose your parents kept this when they modernized this kitchen 
so beautifully, in case of heavy snowfalls bringing power-lines 
down?" 

"Yes, Mum, says she loves everything about this old monster except 
cleaning the flues. But that's only about once a month." Brodie 


thought - hoped - she'd be gone long before that. They even had the 


beds made before the stamping of feet heralded the arrival of the 
men. Brodie's heart lurched against her rib-cage. She must strive 
for normality. These children had known the onslaught of fear so 
recently, for parents who'd just returned from their cruise for such 
a little time. She hoped Guthrie displayed no hostility. 

His greeting assured her his mind must be functioning on the same 
lines. "Good... that's a grand sight. All ready to serve and are we 
ready for it." 

The girls kept dropping bread for toast into the large toaster and 
announced they all took tea at breakfast, milky drinks at other 
meals. Thimble, the big springer spaniel, was given his bowl on a 
sheet of paper well off the hearthrug. 

"He's such a golloper," said Simon. "No table manners at all. But 
Harriet — that cat - makes up for him and licks up all the spills." 
Brodie regarded them with a professional eye. "They'd make lovely 
characters for a book!’ she said. 

Above the ecstatic sighs that greeted this announcement Guthrie's 
eyes met hers over his porridge. "Then make the most of the time 
you're here, in your sketchbook," he said. 

She got the message. The sooner the better. He'd made a new life 
for himself and didn't want her around. 

Just when they were finishing their food, Guthrie said, looking 
directly at her, "What I can't understand was why it was such a 
surprise when I appeared. The girls must've said my name. It's 
sufficiently unusual as a given name, for you to have tumbled to it." 
Brodie hoped the children took his tone for puzzlement, not 
accusation. She swallowed, achieved an even tone, "Well, they 
couldn't have, could they? Or I wouldn't have got such a shock." 
"But a nice shock," beamed Rosa, "knowing each other." 

Then Meg said distinctly, "But I'm sure I thed Uncle Guth." 

Brodie didn't like the look in Guthrie's eyes. She felt her cheeks 
grow hot. She knew he noticed it. He stared, and waited. She was 


conscious of rage. Oh, surely he didn't think she had known he was 


living here and had used the weather as an excuse to meet him 
again. Perhaps he thought Una had told her. 

Meg persisted. "I s-said Uncle Guth was fond of the dinosaur 
programme." 

Brodie opened her mouth to say: "Well, it was her lisp, I thought 
she meant Uncle Gus," but stopped dead. This child was so proud 
of the fact she wasn't lisping so much. The others would tease her. 
She said hurriedly, "I thought it was just a nickname." She didn't 
like the look in Guthrie's eyes. 

He switched on the small transistor beside him. "I nearly missed 
the forecast. Of all the mornings to do so." 

The news wasn't good. Either current or long range. Gales 
Sweeping up from the south, warnings to move stock, motorists 
advised not to go out. 

"I wish lambing wasn't so near," said Guthrie, "with no help allowed 
in. How'd you be at lending a hand, Brodie? You used to be keen on 
the farm chores but then quite possibly you've changed." His tone 
was a Challenge but only Brodie knew it had a double meaning. 
That he knew she had changed. 

Her own tone was equally smooth but he'd guess at the underlying 
irony. "In some things I have, but not in that. Besides, it could all be 
grist to the mill, my next series could be about playing midwife to 
Southland ewes. But don't let me detain you. I'm sure you won't 
hesitate to call me if I can be of any real help." 

"I'm not going out again yet, but the kids are, seeing it's not 
actually snowing at the moment. They can wrap up well, and have a 
snowfight . .. work their spirits ofj then unpack your car. Kids, be 
very careful with her things. I mean her writing and drawing 
supplies. Later on Simon and I will put chains round the wheels and 
try to get the car into shelter. Don't want a cracked radiator. That 
might delay her still longer. Failing that we could use one of the 
tractors to tow her out." 


There was a rush to get into their outside gear. As the door closed 


behind them Brodie said, "Right, let's have it! 
You think I knew you were here. That Una must've told me. But — 
but I didn't. I..." 


He said, in a different tone, "I'm not - now - doubting you over 
that. I realize why you didn't tumble to it last night before I arrived 
in. It was because you knew Meg was sensitive about lisping, 
wasn't it?" He paused, said, in a surprised tone, "So, in that, at 
least, you aren't changed. Fair enough. Children's feelings matter 
far more than many people think. In fact they're what matter most 
in this world. Always have been, yet so much at the mercy of adults. 
Adults decide how they should be treated, what they should be 
told." 


She looked at him intently. Did he still resent something about the 
circumstances of his birth? Not being told enough? She hoped not. 
She didn't want to think him vulnerable, to — to stir her heart 
again. 

He made a Sort of dismissing gesture, thumping his fist on the table 
as he stood up, said harshly, "I don't particularly want to find you as 
- aS nice as you used to be. It doesn't tie up with the callousness of 
the girl who ran out on me, too gutless to even face me. Just ran 
away. Brodie, in the short time you'll be here don't try to get under 
my skin again ... do you hear? I couldn't take it." 

She stood up too, her colour gone. "I won't be trying, Guthrie. 
Finding you here was shattering for me. It ought never to have 
happened. I'd never have accepted Una's invitation if I'd known you 
were in the vicinity. I didn't even know you were back in New 
Zealand. The write-up on your last book said you were off to Alaska. 
I'm sorry Una invited me. Sometimes one does feel one doesn't 
need enemies, with friends who can't help meddling. But I won't go 
there now. Except to call in on my way somewhere else." 

"But don't let it spoil a friendship. And Magnus and Jocelyn aren't 


keen on her staying alone at the clinic. When her fiance finishes 


this special course he's taking in Australia, they'll get wed and go 
into partnership. Ideal for them, isn't it?" he asked. 

"Sure is. But she can ask someone else to stay till then. Maybe 
some of her staff." 

"Don't imagine it would upset me to have you in the 
neighbourhood. It's not all that important. No reason why you 
should hive off to find somewhere else to write." 

A spark of anger lit her eyes, making them more green than brown. 
She dashed back the light fringe from her forehead, a familiar 
gesture to the man in front of her, "Well, it would upset me. I've got 
feelings too." 

“Have you? But J was the injured party. After all, you dumped me. 
So what? I got on with my life. Enjoyed it too. I'm settled here in 
the shearers' quarters. Marvellous place to write. These days of 
fast transport the quarters are hardly ever occupied. If I want to be 
a recluse while I get on with a book, I can. If I want to socialize, 
plenty of kindred spirits about. Don't make too much of it with Una. 
I'd like to be around when you phone her. She'll have to know, of 
course, if she's expecting you within a day or so." 

"You'd like to be around when I phone her? What's it got to do with 
you?" she asked. 

"Everything to do with me. Don't rupture your friendship with Una 
and the other Isbisters. And don't harm my own friendship with 
them. I prize that, and I'm here for keeps. That's why I want to 
listen-in. Don't dramatize it. Don't over-react. I thought by now 
you'd have more poise. Good heavens, girl, these days ex-husbands, 
ex-partners, meet most amicably. If you hare off the moment you 
discover I'm here, the matchmakers will think you still care for me 
and that would be ridiculous, wouldn't it?" 

"Sure would," said Brodie. She forced herself to sound as 
nonchalant as he. She shrugged. "Perhaps that was why I was so 
flaming mad with everyone last night. Una and the others, I 


suppose, not letting on you were here. What makes it worse is this 


happening .. . getting stranded on your doorstep and cooped up 
with you because of the quarantine, they'll be just convulsed. But 
the last laugh will be mine when they see there's nothing doing. I'll 
take my temper between my teeth and instead of bawling Una out 
I'll laugh at her. But I won't ring her yet. I need to cool off." 

What answer he would have made she was never to know, for at 
that moment the phone rang. He strode across to it. "That'll be the 
hospital. They said there might be news about the tests today." The 
next moment he was saying, "Oh, hullo Una. Good of you to ring. I 
thought in conditions like this you might be already out on calls. 
How deep is it your way? We're OK; the Met office gave us plenty 
warning. Simon and I got a good many under cover. And spread a 
lot of hay to the others before it started. The cooking? Oh, that's no 
trouble, I can rustle up a meal when I have to, but I've got a cook 
right on the premises. She got ditched in our driveway. I'd warned 
the girls no one must be let in because of the quarantine, but in any 
case she couldn't have been allowed to freeze to death... 

"We were up at the covered yards and when she told the girls she 
was this genius behind that children's programme on the TV, 
Euphemia Maclaine, they positively dragged her in. A darned good 
cook in the old traditional Scots style, takes salt on her porridge, 
not sugar. Of course you may know her better as Brodie Nicol! 
When I appeared in the doorway of the kitchen where the girls 
were thawing her out she was not only surprised, she was furious. 
Tumbled immediately to the fact that some well-meaning friend had 
lured her here hoping to effect a reconciliation. But it was the 
height of stupidity not to tell her a former fiance was already dug in 
at the Lake. Not at all subtle. 

"In fact, Una, you're really better at putting the rams to the ewes 
than at matchmaking, if you'll excuse the coarseness. But don't feel 
too bad about it. We're both still laughing. Mind you, it took all my 
tact to soothe her down at first, but finally I got a chuckle out of 


her. But the joke's on you. I imagine she was going to be told at 


some good moment that I was here. As if we wouldn't have seen 
through it, however it was done. Oh, I hear the kids coming. I'll 
have to hang up." He did. 

Brodie, weak at the knees, said, "The kids aren't coming." 

"No, of course not. They'll snowball till called. I had to stop Una 
keeping on saying 'Put me on to Brodie,’ somehow. 

You ought to be glad I made it easy for you with Una. I also had to 


make sure we play this my way. I will not be made a fool of." 
Brodie turned and walked out of the room. 


It was quite some time later when she returned to the kitchen. Just 


as she came in, uncertain how to go on, the phone rang again. 


He said, "Good, I hope this is the hospital at last." It was. He 
repeated some of it. "They're no worse? Good. What? Mightn't be 
typhoid, though the contact case does have it? Then - " He listened 
very intently. "Oh, I see. More tests. Could take longer? Yes, I can 
give you that information. They left their itinerary with the 
grandparents who looked after the children. They left before Kate 
and Athol reached home. Look, that paper is in the farm office. The 
exact dates will be there. After Singapore they went to the 
Philippines, Indonesia .. . Just a moment." He went quickly, saying 
over his shoulder, "don't replace that receiver till I pick up the 


office phone." 


When he reappeared he said, "Well, this is a rum go. Of course 
their symptoms were connected with the typhoid scare. I don't 
know if it's good or bad news. These days typhoid can be dealt with 
fairly quickly with antibiotics. That's why they rarely insist on shots 
for it now, before travelling, as they found people got careless 
about venturing into affected areas thinking they were immune. 
But they seem to think this may be some tropical bug or virus. They 
can't lift the quarantine yet. At least their condition seems fairly 
stable. Oh, here come the kids. I think I'd better tell them." 


Just as well he did. Simon said immediately, "Oh, they were sick in 
Indonesia, before they left the cruise to fly home. Mum made a joke 
of it in her letter. Said they had to miss out on a trip to some 
renowned beauty spot and spent most of two days beating each 
other to the bathroom." 

Guthrie said, "Have you still got that letter? Did it say exactly 
where? I mean it might be just the sort of tummy bug that plagues 
such trips, but if it's an area thing, it would help to be pinpointed." 
"Sure I kept it. Kept them all. Thought I might do a project for 
school on them." 

"Good lad. Go get it, please." He scanned them quickly, rang the 
Invercargill hospital again. The medical staff were most grateful. 

A sense of unreality gripped Brodie through all the hours of the 
day; as if her mind was under local anaesthetic as she coped with 
what, of necessity, had to be done. Like being awake but immune to 


pain. 


It snowed off and on again, and in the finer intervals they were all 
roped in to help feed the stock. The only cattle were steers for 
fattening, but the deer seemed a complication to Brodie, but didn't 
seem to bother Guthrie. "You seem to know exactly what to do. As if 


you're well used to them. Have you been here some time?" 


He nodded, slashing binding off hay bales. "Yes, a year. I wanted 
experience in up-to-date farming, plus catching up on tourist 
activity round the Lake and exploring further in. I'm using this 
setting." 

Simon chipped in, "He's been here long enough to get most of the 
restoring over-seen on the lake-shore house. It's beaut, nearly 
finished." 

Guthrie said, " See what the girls are up to, will you, Simon? Get 
them to scatter more straw in the fowlhouses and lock the hens up. 
I don't expect a big freeze-up like there might have been in 


midwinter, but if the straw's deep enough, I won't need to put frost- 


lamps in there." 

Brodie's eyes sparkled. She came to life. "Oh, Guthrie, are the 
Scarths really doing up Skara Brae? And using your architectural 
advice? That was what you dreamed of that day when I was about 
ten, and we took refuge there from the thunderstorm." 

His brows came down sharply over the dark blue eyes. He turned 
away a little. "Yes, then I never dreamed it would come true. But 
they decided they needed extra holiday accommodation just about 
the time I turned up. When they knew I had a novel in mind about 
Te Anau, they offered me the unused part of the shearers’ quarters, 
and I helped them on the house as a sort of repayment. In common 
with most of the folk who live in a tourist area, they get inundated 
by requests for holiday accommodation from friends far and near. 
When we were youngsters we never gave a thought to the meals 
the Scarths and Isbisters had to provide. I was committed to 
finishing a book before starting this one, so Skara Brae isn't fully 
restored, but already an aunt and uncle of Kate's have stayed there. 
Means visitors can cook for themselves. A firm from Milton did the 
basic work and a retired carpenter here does a bit occasionally, 
under my supervision. I sometimes work over there when he's at it. 
When all this hoo-ha is over we'll show you round. Before you go 
over to Una's." 

Her sparkle subsided. She said quietly, "If I go. I may just keep 
roaming." The heavy brows descended again. It gave Brodie the 
feeling that window-blinds had been pulled down. 


He said gruffly, "Of course you'll go. Don't overreact or cause talk 
and surmise. And don't hurt Una. I know I bawled her out but that 
made it easier for you, she'll be glad of the company till Kerr 
arrives. The clinic's too far from Magnus and Jocelyn's house for 
their peace of mind, but Una didn't want the noise of animals in the 
hospital unit, disturbing them. Our former relationship doesn't 


matter a scrap." 


She achieved a shrug. "Of course not. I just thought you might feel 
more comfortable with me out of the district." 

"It simply doesn't matter. I've enough complications on my plate 
keeping this place going without staff. God knows when I'll get 
back to my stuff." 

All day her thoughts kept turning to Skara Brae, that old pioneer 
house that almost dabbled its feet in the lake water. What a setting 
it would have made for some of her child characters. It was built 
against the brae that sloped down in a curve of the shoreline that 
wasn't indented enough to be called a bay. 

Lovely old English trees crowded about it, larch and oak and 
chestnut, brought here from the first Scarth bride's childhood 
home in Scotland. Unlike her husband, Sholto, Kirsty hadn't been 
born on Orkney and in the first years of her marriage on those 
rocky islands, she had longed for the kindliness and whisper of 
living trees, for the bird-song in their branches, so when she and 
Sholto had left for New Zealand, and had gone to say goodbye to 
her parents, the immigrants had taken with them, like so many 
others, a sacking bundle of saplings that they had transplanted 
joyously, many moons later, and, adapting to the seasons, had 
brought a touch of autumn to a luxuriant evergreen land. 

What a wonderful thought it was that those once boarded-up 
windows would again look out over the vast lake to that far shore of 
bays and fiords, to great mountains and forests that ran out 
eventually to the wild west coast and to the still uninhabited sounds 
where once Captain Cook had rested The Resolution and its crew, 
and where still could be discerned the stumps of the trees they had 
felled for masts. 

Magic tingled at the hands of Brodie's fingertips. What endless 
treasures to be transferred by text and illustration to delight the 
minds of future generations of children. A whole new series. She 
remembered Magnus Isbister saying that one of the earlier 


generation, not so far back, had named those over-lake mountains 


‘The Delectables'. And called the Lake itself, 'The Lake ofa 
Thousand Moods’. Maybe she would stay on till Una and Kerr were 
wed. Maybe. 

The children were in bed now, tired out, though Simon had been 
allowed to stay up later than the girls. She thought Guthrie had 
been glad of this. More snow had fallen but had stopped again. The 
gale had dropped too. They'd stayed in the huge old kitchen to save 
lighting a fire anywhere else. 


Brodie occupied a deep chair with a high back and winged sides in 
heavenly comfort, reading a pioneer book she'd found and her 
notebook lay on a small table beside her, an unfailing habit. It 
already bore a couple of brief texts for under her as-yet-mental- 
sketches of Skara Brae. She didn't want Guthrie to see how much it 
meant to her, how strongly the idea had taken hold. If she could 
achieve what she hoped to, it would be a part of his present-day 
world that she could treasure when she was gone from here, his 


handiwork, his designs. 


Guthrie was writing swiftly, vigour transferred from his brain, his 
imagination, through his fingers on to paper, the bare bones of his 
story. She knew his technique, so it must be very early in its 
construction . .. ideas and incidents, names and settings, dialogue 
to be pinned down for developing them in the first rough typing, 
oh, he probably used a word processor these days. She was glad 
that even in the midst of this turmoil and interruption, for certainly 
it was turmoil, due to her arrival, he could marshall his ideas and 


lose himself in his work. 


She put her book down and picked up her jotter. An hour later, with 
what was a happy sigh, she put the pad down and looked up. He 
was now in the opposite chair and only the hearthrug lay between 
them. She hadn't heard him leave the table. The only sounds she'd 
been aware of were the singing of the kettle and the faint sound of 


ashes falling into the ashpan. 


His look disturbed her. She stretched, shook her hair back, said, 


"Oh, I'd clean forgotten where I was, lost in what I was writing." 


He lost the look, whatever it had been, nodded. "So was I. 
Wonderful, isn't it, how work such as ours can blot everything out? 
A good thing." Then, "This was what we'd planned, wasn't it... 
that we'd both be lost in worlds of our own, then come back to 
reality ... and each other?" 

She didn't know how to handle it. The wrong words could so easily 
spring to her lips. She said nothing but somehow couldn't look 


away from those eyes with the darkling look. 


He said, "And you actually thought it wouldn't work! That we 
couldn't make a go of life together. You said that, among other 
things, when you rang. I didn't believe you then. I wouldn't believe 
it now. You were just covering up something that had happened to 
you. And hadn't the honesty or the decency to tell me, to give your 
real reason." 

The next moment her cheeks were flying flags of real rage. She 
choked. "Don't talk to me about honesty. Don't you realize I was 
sparing you that? I thought I was breaking our engagement in a 
civilized sort of way. For reasons both of us could give our friends. 
Much less hurtful and more private. On the score of doubts as to 
whether two highly-geared writers could make a success of it, with 


the peaks and lows of their careers. It sounded plausible to me." 


He was staring at her, eyes blank. "What can you mean? He 
frowned. One moment she was scarlet, then the next it was just as 
if all her candles had been blown out. 

He made a protesting noise, half-rose as if to come to her, then 
visibly controlled himself, sank back. His eyes narrowed, his lips 
scarcely moved. "I think there was a man in it. Come on, admit it." 
Her voice was expressionless. "I think you could say that. A man in 
it and a woman." 


He said, "Was it something out of the years before we met again?" 


She swallowed. "It was." "And you couldn't tell me? You ought to 
have done." 

"I couldn't. Just accept that." He remained silent, looking down. 
When he looked up he said, with a note she'd never heard in it 
before, "In the time after you phoned me, I had plenty of time to 
think things out. It looks as if my conclusions were about right. I 
was away up north, you were away ... I went down into Surrey to 
fill in time, and during our days apart you must've met someone out 
of your past and got all churned up. I thought you'd gone away with 
someone. These things do happen. But obviously it didn't have a 
happy ending. Pity. Because then we wouldn't suffer well-meaning 
healers of breaches. But the running away got me. Very out of 
character ... " his voice now carried a whiplash sting... "or as I 
had imagined your character to be. Going to fill me in, or is it that 


you just don't care to?" 


Again physical pain tore at Brodie, a cramping pain. How could she 
fling at him the accusation of his own falsity, not knowing how he 
would react? They were cooped up here in an impossible situation, 
and they had three children in their care whose parents were in 
hospital. Any one of those children could come downstairs any 
time, for a snack, for a drink. She couldn't risk being found in a real 


donnybrook, because that would be what it was. 


But when all this was over, she'd have a few days with Una, call 
Guthrie to meet her in some isolated spot and have it out with him. 
How smug! He knew these things could happen. He sure did! 
Pretending how understanding he would have been. 

For one inglorious moment Brodie felt she could revel in telling him 
what she had heard. That same whiplash inflection would be in her 
own tones. She would be scathing about his stupid one-and-only 
pretence. She couldn't forgive him for the fairy-tale romance he'd 
built up for her, absurd and untrue. You needed reality as well as 


romance. 


But she couldn't create an atmosphere of hostility here in this 
house of anxiety and responsibility. She stood up, very straight, 
said, holding his eyes with a very fearless look, "There's nothing to 
tell you. Won't you accept that?" 

"No, I cannot," he said. 

She moistened her lips, said quietly, "Then there's nothing I can do 
about that. I need my bed, good-night." 

Later she thought: what a wonderful sanctuary a bedroom is. She 
didn't want to encounter him again. She'd wait for the bathroom till 
she heard him go to his own room. He seemed to take ages. She 
picked up the books she'd put on the bedside table earlier, chose 
one, turned the pages, and not a word registered. When would he 
go to bed? 


At last she heard him mount the stairs. Then he knocked at her 


door, and said, "May I come in, Brodie?" 


She couldn't believe it. She sat bolt upright, and said, "No, you 
certainly can't. If I'd thought you'd bother me again I'd have locked 
my door." 

His voice was mocking. "Oh, don't be melodramatic. I've no desire 
left in me, believe me. I just thought you might need this. I'm 
coming in." 

He entered bearing a tray. She gazed at it incredulously and he 
laughed, "Anticlimax. We both overreacted I'm afraid. And you've 
had a very big day with another to come. This is an olive branch." 
The tray held a mug of hot milk sprinkled with nutmeg, a slice of 
toast with grilled cheese on it, neatly cut into fingers. She would 
have loved to have hurled it at him. But she dare not, with children 
SO near. 

She choked, glared, said, "You know perfectly well how you've 
maddened me, and hamstrung me too, in this situation I'm in, you 
devil! Get out before I throw it at you." 


"That's better," he said admiringly, knowing it would make her 


madder than ever. "You've got your sense of humour back. See you 


at breakfast." Then he went out, grinning. 


CHAPTER THREE 

NEXT morning the sense of unreality was gone. She was coping. 
She just needed to be philosophical. She was here, Guthrie was 
here. She couldn't get away. The needs of the children had priority. 
She offered up a swift prayer for them, whose world had turned 
upside-down. For those parents too, racked by illness, at times 
delirious, and no doubt most anxious about their offspring left in 
the care of an uncle who was in truth no relation, hoping 


desperately that no symptoms would attack anyone. 


She could hear the children quarrelling about who could use which 
bathroom. Evidently there was a favourite one. That sounded more 
normal. In certain quieter spells yesterday all three had displayed 
moments of an unchildlike solemnity. She'd had a feeling they 
didn't want their moods probed. Routine had helped and Guthrie 
had kept them busy. 


As far as he was concerned last night's bitter words might never 
have been uttered. He was already at the stove, the porridge on 
and bacon starting to sizzle. He forestalled her apologies by saying, 
"I realized you'd lost the battle for the bathroooms. Would you sort 
some eggs out? You'll have noticed the sun's struggling out at last. 
May no lambs come prematurely, at least till the quarantine's lifted 
and the men allowed to come back. Right, kids, sit down but don't 
skip your grace this morning. I need you all outside. We'll shove the 
dishes in the washer and the beds can be made at lunchtime. We're 
not likely to be caught out by visitors!" 

Meg grinned, "I know a very short one." She gabbled ofj "For every 
cup and plateful, Lord make us truly grateful. For Jesus sake, 
amen." 


Simon said admiringly, "Gosh, her tooth must've grown during the 


night. She managed that without one lisp." He caught Guthrie's eye 
and said hurriedly, "Do you remember when my front teeth were 
growing in? I was worse than you because I lost two at once and 
Mum had to stand east of me she said, so she could dodge the 
spray when I was talking." "You mean spit!" said Rosa scornfully. 
"Yes, of course. I only said spray because that was how Mum put it 
and I was repeating it word for word, smarty. Mum's got what you 
call a sense of humour which is more than you have. You're so 
critical. Pick holes in everything. Take yourself far too seriously." 
Guthrie said sharply, "That's enough. No one likes to have their 


sense of humour questioned. It's all in the point of view." 


The next moment he caught Brodie's all-too-knowing eye upon him, 
remembered his final words to her last night and guffawed. 

The kids stared, then demanded to know the reason. Guthrie 
shrugged, jerked his thumb in Brodie's direction, said, meanly, "Ask 
her. She knows." 

Brodie tried to look indignant, failed, and said, "Well, I just won't, 
Guthrie Chisholm. Which is nice of me, because it wasn't to your 
credit. You're lucky I'm even speaking to you this morning." She 
looked smilingly at the children, "We had words, just like we used 
to years ago when we spent our holidays at the lake. He was much 
older and very bossy. But get on with your toast so we can get out 
to the stock." 

Simon looked at her with respect. "I like grown-ups who can admit 
they can fight too." 

Guthrie was still chuckling. "We've had plenty of practice both here 
and in London." 

Simon looked knowing. "It sounds to me as if you must've seen 
quite a lot of each other over there." 

“True enough . . . now stack the dishes and do your teeth and out." 
Suddenly Brodie's spirits rose. It was, looked at fairly and squarely, 
a ghastly situation, but at least Guthrie Chisholm was part of her 


world again. And perhaps she wasn't as intolerant as she had been 


two years ago. But... and this was the biggest obstacle of all ... if 
Anna had been willing to let him enter her life again, in some way, 
would he have told her? If ever this thing was brought to the light 
of day, he must tell her. Had he deceived even himself with this 
stupid talk of the one-and-only? Any author had a powerful 
imagination, but also needed to distinguish between romancing and 
reality. 

Brodie realized she was in danger, herself, of romanticizing, of 
dramatizing this situation they'd got swept into. But she mustn't. 
There was danger in it. Just because Guthrie could still laugh at 
himself, show himself as caring, bringing up that bedtime snack, 
she mustn't lull herself into forgetting he was also a liar. An 


unnecessary liar. 


The children raced out ahead of them. Guthrie caught her elbow as 
she put her hand on the door. "By the way, Una's bound to ring. I 
expect she had a hellishly busy day yesterday and after my session 
on the phone with her she'll hardly know how to approach you. 
You'll be out of here, hopefully, in a week or less, once these tests 
come back from Indonesia. I mean the verification of what it's likely 
to be. I spoke as I did because I thought it would come better from 
me. It seems as if your friendship lasted through the years, by 
correspondence I'd think, so it would be a pity to rupture it in any 
way. I daresay her intentions were good, if misguided. I've no 
desire to feature in any heart-to-heart between two women, but I've 
enough decency not to want a twenty-year-old friendship shattered 
even if you, two years ago, shattered my life. Understood?" 

Her face was to the door so she was saved having to look at him. 
She surprised herself by the lightness of her tone. "Understood. 
That was decent of you. I know how men detest matchmakers so 
I'm glad you feel that way. I daresay Una and myself will be able to 
chuckle over it. She'll probably say: 'Made a fool of myself didn't I? 
But you know how it is, I'm so madly in love with Kerr, I want 


everyone else to pair up.' And we'll settle down at the clinic 


quarters till I get my gen for the book about here and depart. One 
thing, Guthrie, my books are so short it shouldn't be long before 
you are back to the even tenor of your days and I'll be back in 
Hawke's Bay where they have so obligingly unearthed dinosaur 
remains." 

She got the door open and began running up the rise towards the 
sheds. 

The wind was icy where it blew off the heavier snow on the far side 
of the sullen grey lake waters, but it was thawing out here already 
with patches of the usual emerald turf of September showing and 
now you could see the faint gleam of daffodil gold under the 
gnarled old walnuts of the homestead rise. Daffodil Hill they had 
called it. 


Guthrie, catching her up, said, waving towards them, "I recognized 
it in the sketches of your book about the fairy folk of the lake, the 


turehu people of Fiordland." 


She turned an amazed face towards him. "You've seen it? I didn't 
think it had reached the New Zealand shops yet." 

He bent swiftly, threw a stick for Thimble, at his heels, and said, 
"Fetch it, boy," then, "Hasn't it? Are you sure? It must have come in 
from Foster Books in Invercargill. I've asked them to include some 
children's reading in my own regular order. I did specify local stuff 
among them, Pauline Cartwright's, for instance. They haven't seen 
it yet, it's over at my quarters. Must have reached the shops after 
you left Napier." 

Had it meant anything to him, she wondered, when it had turned 
up? Probably not. Thimble came racing back. He was a bit of a 
nuisance, really, never having been trained as a sheepdog but he'd 
picked up a certain amount from the other dogs and they tolerated 


him. 


They saw a ewe down and all raced over. It wasn't because she was 


giving birth, but had somehow dislocated a shoulder. Guthrie 


surprised her by quite expertly getting it back. She heard the click. 
He and Simon lifted her into the trailer, "She'll recover more 
quickly in one of the pens in the mothering shed where it's warmer. 
It may stiffen up otherwise. She'll have strained other muscles 
saving this leg." 

The sun grew stronger, their spirits rose. If this thaw continued 
they mightn't have to feed out for long. In midwinter, it would have 
been much more of a threat. 

When they got back to the house Guthrie sent the young ones out 
to feed the poultry, after they'd had hot drinks and biscuits. He 
gave them strong instructions not to skimp anything and specially 
to be sure to break the film of ice on the water-containers and 
scoop it out. "Use those old strainers by the nest-boxes or your 
fingers'11 freeze." 

Brodie asked, "Haven't they had a big enough morning?" 

"Yes, but I want them out of the way while I ring Doctor Lomas. He 
said the hospital was to be in touch with him earlier. If the news 
isn't good, I'd rather be able to break it down a bit for the kids." 


The telephone conversation sounded encouraging. Guthrie said, 
"Oh, good. Yes, it was great that Simon had kept that letter. So does 
that mean that we can expect them home before too long? Oh, I get 
it. Could be a reaction to what they were treated with. Yes, 
communications are speedier these days, but the tests here can 


take time." 


He listened, then said, "No symptoms at all here of any kind. For 
sure, though, we'll keep an eye on them for any signs of a rash. Yes, 
I know I'm a bachelor, but I've got expert help at hand. She'd 
recognize any signs. I'm in luck." He swung round a little and 
looked straight at Brodie. "Incredible luck really." 

Brodie mistrusted his expression. It usually meant that he was up 
to mischief. Even so she couldn't believe what he went on to say. 


"My fiancee is here, from Napier. She turned up unexpectedly to 


give me a surprise. Had been going on to stay with Una Isbister. 
But got stuck in the snow. She stumbled, half-frozen, on to the front 
porch and the girls took her in. She'd never driven in snow before, 
and her windscreen wipers completely iced over. She managed to 
turn into our drive, then ploughed her way up. As far as I'm 
concerned, she was manna from heaven. 

"She's an established writer for children, Brodie Nicol, but she took 
her nursing training before she made enough, freelancing, to 
devote herself to writing full time. And while I wouldn't have asked 
her into a quarantine situation, I'm damned glad she's here. Quite a 
cook too. She'll keep a professional eye on the kids' health and 
would phone you at the slightest sign. Goodbye, and thanks." 

He hung up and swung round completely to meet the full force of 
her furious glare. Unforgivably he grinned. 

She said, through her teeth, "How dare you!" 

The grin broadened, became audacious. "Very easily. I couldn't 
resist it." 

She couldn't find words to deal with this. He shrugged. "Don't give 
yourself any inhibitions, my dear Brodie. It isn't good for you. Let it 
fly. The kids aren't here." 

She swallowed, then managed, "We are not engaged. What is this? 
Some sort of revenge? Putting me in an impossible situation? I 
broke our engagement two years ago." 

"Oh, come on. It takes two to quarrel, two to tango, two to produce 
offspring. It takes two to break an engagement. I did not break my 
commitment to you." 

"I think you're low. That's ... that's . .. oh, there's no word for it." 
She actually stamped her foot which seemed to amuse him more. 
He said, "I didn't think an author could ever be stumped for words. 
Let me help you out... say it's dastardly, caddish, ungentlemanly. 
Like a good old Victorian drama." 

"It's all of those things," Brodie said on a wisp of sound that carried 


intensity. She heard the children's voices nearing on the clear pure 


air, turned on her heel, went upstairs. 

She felt like a caged tiger, began to pace up and down. To say that 
to the local doctor ... a comparative newcomer too. He wouldn't 
have been here when she had written the Isbisters to say she'd met 
Guthrie in Salisbury Cathedral, then later that they were engaged 
to be married. Later, too, of course, that she had broken it off. 

She could just imagine that doctor out on his rounds in an isolated 
district, answering kindly inquiries about how the Scarth children 
were faring, saying, "Oh, fine. His fiancee has turned up. A former 
nurse at that." 


And everyone would assume it was on again. 


She strove for control. Oh, if only they were on their own and she 
could have told him bitingly, confidently, the unpalatable truth... 
that he had broken his commitment to her, when she heard him, at 
Wendenfold, beg another woman to take him on again. Had pleaded 


with this Anna not to go out of his life again. To let him see Peter. 


All the old doubts surged back to her. What was the full story 
behind it? The tormenting question of how it had happened. How 
old was this Peter who was so like Guthrie? Was he Anna's only 
child? Or if there were others was he the oldest? Had it been a case 
of Anna, not knowing where Guthrie was, perhaps off on one of his 
expeditions to far places, marrying someone else and hoping her 
baby would be presumed premature? She couldn't imagine Guthrie 
not taking responsibility if he had known. Oh, stop it, you fool... 
you're still thinking of the Guthrie you thought you knew. 

She wished she knew where this child came in the family. Surely, oh 
surely, it hadn't happened after this Anna had married the James 
she had spoken of like that? Would Guthrie have seduced another 
man's wife? She simply didn't know. All of a sudden her anger left 
her, leaving her strangely weak. 

At that moment she heard him calling her name, "Brodie, We're 


going down for the mail. Saw the mailcar stop. What are you doing? 


You can skip the spit and polish today. I need you outside." 

She opened her door a crack, "OK, but give me half an hour. I can't 
neglect everything, you autocratic hound!" 

Mercifully, they departed. 

On their return she was cooking pikelets on a griddle-iron on the 
big old range. "We'll be down to bought biscuits if I don't, and these 
don't take long." 

"Good," he said with cheerful effrontery, "I'm glad you've 
remembered I don't like grocers' biscuits." 

Rosa saved the situation by saying, "Men are all the same, aren't 
they, Brodie? Dad's just like that. Yet me, I love bought biscuits." 
"So would they if they had to keep baking," said Brodie, sourly, 
“seems to be a lot of mail." 

"Yes, and the headmaster's sent up some lessons for them to do so 
they don't slip too far behind. Kids, you can get stuck into these 
this afternoon, I'm taking your dinosaur lady up to see the 
restoration of Skara Brae this afternoon. You'll be on your honour 
to get right on to this." 

After lunch he told them not to squabble while they worked. "And if 
you want me for anything important, I've got the mobile phone with 
me. It won't take long and she deserves to see it. She was the kid, 
about your age, Rosa, who first gave me the idea of restoring it. I 
was most surprised that day I called in here to find it still standing. 
It was built more soundly than I'd guessed. You can have three 
pikelets each for your afternoon tea and a gingernut. The rest we'll 
expect left for us to have with our last cups tonight." It sounded 
madly domestic and usual. 

She didn't know how she would feel when she entered that darling 
old house with him. She was bound to recall the enchanted hour or 
two they'd spent there when they'd taken shelter from the 
thunderstorm, the day they'd been sent off as a pair to lay the clues 


for the treasure hunt of the following day. 


Guthrie had been a Seventh-Former, approaching his first 


university year. How thrilled she had been when he had picked her. 


The pioneer Scarths had built their first home closer to the lake 
than the present homestead, out of sheer necessity, mainly because 
it was essential for the transport of their stores and household 
goods, and the despatch of their first woolclip by boat in what was 
practically a roadless wilderness. Then, too, the brae against which 
they had built their first rough shelter, had provided some 
clemency from the pitiless winds that swept down the lake till such 
time as their trees grew. Fortunately, growth had been fast in this 
virgin soil. 

To that long-ago Brodie it had been like a fairy-tale house with its 
many tiny rooms, built that way, the young Guthrie had told her, 
because of the shortage of building material and labour. Guthrie, 
even then, had had leanings towards architecture and explained 
things so patiently. He had led her from room to room, 
demonstrating with the sweeping gestures that were so much a 
part of him, how it had been contrived and how he would love to 
transform it. He'd said sadly, "But I expect by the time I've 
qualified, and got the know-how, this will have succumbed to the 


ravages of wind and weather." 


Well, that was at least one dream he'd realized, being allowed to 
help restore it. Good job the Scarths had needed to have quarters 
to house their guests. The farm must be doing well, despite these 
days of restricted markets, to provide for them the means, and to 
have afforded a luxury cruise! 

She stopped to take it in as they came to it. It hadn't been visible 
from the other house or from the paddocks that lay between, 
except as a dark green blur of huge old trees. It took her breath 
away as its newly whitewashed beauty and sparkling windows were 
silhouetted against the sun and a sky that now didn't hold a single 
cloud. It was all pointed gables and odd corners because it had 


been so small at first, not much more than a but-and-ben, and as 


the family grew, so had the house. 

The last time she had seen it, it had been a sorry sight with the 
boarded-up windows looking out sightlessly over the garden and 
the lake. The old sweet garden was all about it, with dips and 
terraces and she could even recognize some of the trees, though it 
was tidier than of yore. 

She asked, "Isn't that the macrocarpa where you and Ninian 
Isbister built that tree-house? It looks as if it could still be there. Is 
it possible? I thought it a miracle of architecture then because it 
was on three floors." 

"It's on four levels now. Another generation enlarged it. I liked that 
when I first came here. So many things once treasured, crash and 
disappear. No continuity. And the sort of life I'd been leading, with 
no purpose beyond seeking another adventurous setting for my 
thrillers, had disenchanted me." He gave a short laugh, "Sounds 
odd but perhaps that goes with the writing temperament. I was just 
visiting here and the kids brought me to see it. Suddenly I wanted 
to stay. They offered me that end of the shearing quarters. I've got 
it quite comfortable." He glanced sideways at her. The angry look 
she'd displayed earlier was quite gone. 

She said eagerly, "Will you show me that too, later? When did the 


Scarths decide on the restoration?" 


He seemed to hesitate. "Almost as soon as I settled in. They kept 
finding me studying it and I told them about the hour you and I 
spent here. They'd had it in mind as spare guest accommodation for 
some time, but felt they couldn't stretch to architects' fees for it. So 
we compromised. I did the blueprints and supervised the workmen 


in return for my quarters." 


They climbed the lake-boulder steps to the terrace and turned as 
one to let their eyes sweep the magnificent view. The sun was 
brilliant now, making the Murchison Mountains blindingly white 


and the now cloudless sky had turned the sullen grey waters of the 


last few days, to a sparkling blue. 


Guthrie took a large, old-fashioned key from his pocket, and said, 
"We managed to preserve the original look when we built the new 
door. At one time it would never have been turned, but these days 
we do get the occasional swagger roaming round the lake-shore." 
Brodie was swept with a curious feeling as they crossed the wide 
threshold together. Thresholds were so symbolic... or could be. 
She hadn't been prepared for so great a change. The outside had 
shown evidence of alteration, because though they'd managed to 
get some of the original stone of the interior, patches were 
obviously much newer. But she hadn't been prepared for this 
elegance, the bluish-grey carpet, the beautifully restored doors of 
the hallway, and light shining down the staircase ... it had been so 


dark that long-ago day of the storm. 


Memories crowded in on her. Guthrie had pulled out a notebook 
and had begun sketching what he'd like to do to the house. They 
had had to go through to the kitchen because there had been a 
skylight there and he had done it on the rickety old table. It had 
served to pass the time, and had completely captivated the small 
Brodie. 

He led her into that kitchen now, enlarged and beautifully 
equipped, with fridge and freezer, a modern fuel range in case of 
power-cuts in heavy snow, besides an electric range and a 
microwave. The walls were panelled halfway up as the old ones had 
been, a dado they had called it, but now it was in golden-brown 
rimu and on one wall hung a beautifully-mounted painting of Skara 
Brae as it had been before it became derelict, done by a famous 
artist of the region long ago. The windows were wider than of old 
and there were delightful diamond-paned glass cupboards along 
one wall. 

Guthrie grinned, "Kate said that's sheer blackmail .. . makes the 


poor housewife keep her cupboards tidy." 


"Well, with just guests occupying it from time to time, shouldn't be 
too much of a chore." Then she said, her voice displaying real 
emotion, "Oh, Guthrie, if you designed all this, it makes me feel for 
the first time you should never have left architecture. And yet ... " 
her voice faltered. 

His eyes were keen. He was too close to her. He towered so. "Go 
on. Say what you were going to say." 

She stepped back a little, ran her hand over the surface of the rimu 
table that was far too good for a kitchen, said honestly, "Yet if you 
hadn't, think what your readers all over the world would have 
missed. The lonely hours your books have filled in for them. The 
hours of pain you've helped them to bear. The audio-books that 
have brought a world of adventure into the lives of those cut off 
from the sight of hills and mountains, lakes and oceans. That one of 
yours about the Bay of Islands . . . imagine what it must mean to 
people shut into the four walls of a hospital or imprisoned in a 
sightless world. The audio books would open their imaginations so 
they'd see again." 

There was quite a silence between them. How long it lasted Brodie 
couldn't have guessed. Then he said, "You still read my books, 
then?" 

She lifted her chin so she could meet his eyes, and said simply, "Of 
course. I may have broken our engagement but it didn't mean I 
couldn't still appreciate your work." 

He nodded. "Well, now for the rest of the house. Come on. The 
lounge isn't furnished yet. That's why this kitchen is rather plush. 
I'll just switch that electric kettle on. I'd better do the right thing 
and be hospitable. There are biscuits stored here for the decorators 
and I was all set to do some desk work upstairs to keep an eye on 
them, if this thing hadn't happened and I had to put them off." It 
was all quite companionable. 

Two bedrooms downstairs were furnished rather plainly, one 


evidently occupied recently by Kate's guests because there were 


still magazines on the bedside tables. The other had a thought for 
the children who might come, with jigsaws and bookshelves. She 
caught a sight of one of her own that had appeared during those 
halcyon days in London. Might be the copy she'd given Guthrie. 
More likely one the Scarth children had brought over. 

He turned her towards the stairs. She remembered they went up in 
two short flights, but with quite a long landing. It revealed the 
source of the improved light. A wide window ran its entire length, 
and tucked under it was a long couch of probably forty years ago, 
but spruced up with a floral cover with a petticoated frill. At the 
left-hand right angle there was a small three-tiered bookcase with 
some ornaments on top of the full shelves. 

The window looked out through a cleft in two hills further west and 
across the lake to the Murchison Mountains, where in 1948, Dr 
Orbell and his party had discovered survivors of a supposed to be 
extinct bird, the colourful takahe, thereby enchanting a generation 
of New Zealanders that had thought it as dead as the dodo and the 
moa. She caught her breath in, went to speak, but didn't. 

He said harshly, "Go on, say it. I'm not embarrassed to admit I 
created this because of a little girl who peered through the broken 
shutter of a tiny window and said, 'They ought to have made a big 
window here to see the sunsets from.' The kids call it the Reading 
Nook. They all sneak over at times when they want to be away from 
the others. But I called it Brodie's Sunset Window. Sentimentalist, 
aren't I? But then I did love that small Brodie." When she didn't 
reply he said in a less jeering tone, "I even recalled you saying 
once, in London, you'd like to write a children's book about that 
side of the lake and call it The Land Where Yesterday Was Found" 
She swallowed, and said, "That's why I'm here. The dinosaurs get 
all the publicity these days. When I was doing the series on 
dinosaurs I remembered saying that to you, and thought what 
magic it must have meant... when that party suddenly found 


those takahes walking about in the snowgrass . . . not just theories 


about what they were and did and looked like, but there in flesh 
and feathers, looking like oversized and colourful domestic hens. 
Oh, Guthrie, I long for someone, someday, and please God in my 
own lifetime, to discover a huia and his mate, with their differing 
beaks, doing their own particular tasks of getting grubs out. Or 
suddenly, a huge moa walking out of some isolated fiord on the 
West Coast. There was that very old lady my mother once heard on 
the radio, who vowed that when she was a child in that remote and 
isolated settlement at Martin's Bay, she saw one. She wasn't 
believed, but I believe it. How I wonder if huias and moas may 


grace this country again?" 


He said, quite simply, "Keep believing, Brodie, keep believing. But 
put it in one of your books, so that if it ever comes to pass, in our 
grandchildren's time, when we're dust or ashes, people may Say, 
‘This is what Brodie Nicol hoped for.'" A tremor ran through Brodie. 
Our grandchildren? Don't be stupid. He didn't mean that pronoun 
to be a shared one. Not your-and-my descendants. She clamped 
down on the thought, and said crisply, "Where's the study? I mean 


you'd said you had set one up here." 


He showed her the master bedroom first, carpeted but not 
furnished. She dared not praise that too much, lest the envy she 
felt seeped into her tone. It faced east across unfenced acres and 
rolling hills. French windows led out on to a railed balcony and 
looking down she saw a wisteria was already reaching up towards 
it. She had a vision of the sunrises and moonrises some lucky 
couple would see from here. 

He gestured her out and next door was a very workmanlike study. A 
pang shot through her. He'd spoken of getting an extra desk, but 
that must be in the quarters. This was the one he'd bought in 
London, an antique one. There were tables for the word processor, 
the photocopier, and there were a few rough shelves up. Cartons of 


books lay about, ready to be put on them. Reference books 


probably. On boards over sawhorses, was another opened carton. 
Even from here she recognized his publisher's label. Guthrie had 
certainly made these last two years productive. At least what she 
had done to him... what Anna had done to him, hadn't stilled his 
creative compulsion. Except... 

She must at least beg his forgiveness for one thing. "Guthrie I've 
got to get this off my chest. I've long harboured guilt about it." 

He stood very still, and the vertical lines deepened in his lean 
cheeks. He said, "Yes, Brodie. Go ahead." 

She said, "The timing was bad. I realized that later. Your book, The 
Voices in the Glen, was so nearly finished and when it never 
appeared I - I felt the reading world had lost something. That was 
so very much our book. I'm sorry, please believe that." 

He looked at her very directly. "No need to feel guilty. That's over- 
reacting." The smile she didn't like twisted his lips. "I couldn't 
waste months of work like that. You'll no doubt recall I hadn't 
finished the last two chapters. I merely put it aside and wrote them 
differently. And liked it better. And of course the dedication had to 
be changed. Remember, I'd anticipated you'd be my wife by the 
time it would appear. But quite apart from that, I felt much happier 
with the ending for a very personal reason. I used it to send a 
message to someone I hoped would read it and understand." 

She couldn't speak. He must mean Anna. He waited to see if she 
would comment. When she didn't he said, nodding towards the 
sawhorses, "As a matter of fact, that's it, over there. I'll let you read 
it sometime. But not now, we must get back." 

She preceded him down the stairs, then caught sight of the pattern 
on the couch and said, "Oh, what a coincidence. That's why I 
thought it seemed familiar. The pink couch. It's that Sanderson 
fabric called Chelsea Roses. Remember, we thought we'd cover that 
old couch in your annexe with it, when we got married. Kate 
must've liked it." 


The voice behind her said, "Oh, no coincidence. I picked it. Kate did 


the upholstery herself. That was her line. Why not?" 

When they returned it was rather endearing to be welcomed back 
so eagerly by the children and to find they had accomplished all 
they had been told to. 


CHAPTER FOUR 

THE Isbisters kept ringing up, of course, and Brodie kept her tone 
light when she first spoke to Una, chiding her in a teasing way 
about matchmaking, saying, "Well, I really got stuck with this, 
didn't I? But I'll be glad when I can get over to you and on with my 
own work, though Doctor Lomas did say to me on the phone I 
might have to assist Kate and Athol here till they regain their 
strength fully. There are drawbacks to having had nursing 
experience. Though he said it will be mainly to make sure they 
don't overdo it. As soon as the final tests come through, the 
quarantine will probably be lifted. It's not typhoid, anyway. They 
had to play it cool, of course and take all precautions. Some of 


those tropical bugs can be nasty." 


She had made sure the children were outside because they alarmed 
easily with this experience, but she was glad Guthrie was in 
earshot and had heard her wishing the time over. Not that she 
could tell how he reacted to that. 


By now he seemed to have accepted the fact, as she had, that they 
could do nothing about the past, about the mingling of their lives 
when they had come to adulthood, and the sudden severance. She 
knew he would be satisfied with nothing less than full candour 
about it and when it came to the crunch she would fling her 
knowledge of his past at him, to justify what he thought her 
cowardly and inexplicable behaviour. And then? Why then, she told 
herself, she would take a few notes about the area and depart. It 
would be all tidied up, wouldn't it. Or would it? 


She refused to admit she wanted to know what his reaction would 


be. Why, long ago, he and Anna had parted? But most of all to find 
out if Anna hadn't vetoed his entry into her life again, what would 


he have done about her Brodie? That must be answered. 


These thoughts were kept at bay in the presence of the children. 
They were so endearing, quite astonishingly eager to help... 
perhaps because their little world had seemed shattered when their 
parents had had to go to a hospital a hundred miles away, and she 


and Guthrie together had provided some sort of substitute. 


That night they looked at some of Brodie's work. Rosa's brown eyes 
were a-shine. "Imagine going back to school and saying we've seen 
you at it, with sketches spread out on our kitchen table, doing 
things that will appear some day in books in shops, or even seen on 
our TV screen!" 

Brodie laughed, "Don't count on that, my darlings. My dinosaur one 
was probably just a flash in the pan, due to it taking the current 
fancy. This other stuff is more me. The tiny stuff, little furry 
caterpillars and ladybirds and beetles. Spiders and earwigs. 
Though I intend concentrating on winged creatures for my next." 
Simon said, "But you've done quite a few on birds." 

They were up at the table with her, chins propped on hands. 
Guthrie was in a big chair, stretched out, seemingly busy with the 
papers the rural mail van had dropped off. She was glad he seemed 
a little removed from them. This was her world, producing pictures 
and words for childhood delight. 

Meg said, as Brodie absent-mindedly sketched a ladybird ten times 
as large as normal, "I do like the way each ladybird has a different 
face, even though they all look alike when we see them on leaves. I 
mean that one has such a cheeky face, and that one looks motherly, 
and that one really miserable." 

Simon said slyly, "He looks henpecked." 

Brodie gave a choke of laughter. "How very discerning of you, 


Simon. That's what he's meant to look like. I haven't written the 


text for under the pictures yet, but others will pick on him. I'm 
going to make him triumph over them and become a hero." 

Rosa said, "What did you mean about winged creatures, Brodie? I 
didn't think about birds when you said that." 

"What did you think about?" Brodie asked. It was important to her 
to know. Children like these were her readers, her audience. This 
was giving her a great opportunity. 

Rosa said promptly, "I thought about dragonflies with those gauzy 
transparent wings, and butterflies' wings that you can't see 
through, and those sort of fawny moths with a purple spot on each 
wing. Brodie, how on earth would you draw dragonfly wings?" 
Then, "I mean the transparent parts." 

Brodie's pencil sketched in a curve or two, added a few strokes 
inside the outline, and suddenly there was a dragonfly poised over 
a water-lily. She said, "You see, Rosa, the white paper does the rest. 
In a way the artist provides some of it, but the people who look at it 
provide the rest ... it's their imagination that reveals to them the 
transparency, the glitter. The artist doesn't do it all. Like authors. If 
they tell every single detail, they aren't stimulating the reader's 
brain." 

There was enough of a sigh from the man in the chair to prove he 
was listening. A sigh of pleasure as she heard from him so many 
times when they'd exchanged some kindred thought. 

A tremor of feeling washed over her. So she went on hurriedly, "I've 
thought I'd like to do two books on this subject, quite tiny ones for 
little children who can't hold heavy books, and bigger, more 
advanced ones for the others. I first thought of this in a graveyard 
in England. It might seem funny to draw tombstones in a book for 
littlies, but it seemed so right there. There were flowers growing on 
the graves, and butterflies and little daytime moths were fluttering 
all over them, so it seemed alive with wings, myriads of them. It 
was full of life, not death. And I thought the people who were 
buried there had probably loved them too, long ago. Of course 


England has so many more butterflies than we have. I certainly 
noticed that, that day at Wendenfold." 

Too late she realized what she had said. The next moment there 
was a sound of sheer astonishment from the man by the hearth. 
“Wendenfold? Did you say Wendenfold? When were you at 
Wendenfold?" 

There was no dodging it. It took a superhuman effort to keep her 
voice matter-of-fact. "That was that church you got interested in, 
remember? You went off to see it once when I was still away. I - I 
remembered you talking of going. So one day when I was driving 
through there and saw a signpost, I went to see it. Very historical." 
Her mind grasped at a diversion. She said to the children, "There 
are a lot of villages there ending in fold. Although the name really 
means a Shelter for sheep, it has another meaning, I believe, a sort 
of symbolic meaning for a church." She achieved a laugh. 
"Sometimes ministers speak of their parishioners as their flock, 
don't they? Perhaps that's why they call it that." 

Rosa Said in a tone of sheer satisfaction, "I like this kind of talk. You 
speak to us as if we're grown-ups, Brodie. Oh, I am glad you got 
stranded here." 

Brodie laughed, glad to find her slip bridged over, "Well, you see, 
with writing for children, to me you are all grown-ups in the first 
stages, just as I sometimes feel like the little girl I used to be. Like 
the other day when you got me up into the tree-house." 

As a diversion it was a non-starter. Simon said, "But what does 
Wenden mean?" 

"I've no idea. Unless, long ago it was Wendingfold. They may have 
talked of wending their way to church. Names alter a lot. What a 
nice idea. I've got a book on names but up at Napier. By the way, 
there's a book on butterflies in the car. In a box in the boot. The 
English butterflies have such lovely names. Painted Lady is one. 
And in Napier we have an abundance of Monarch butterflies, the 


great big beautiful orange ones. My mother always grows swan 


plants for them to feed on in the caterpillar stage. Lovely big 
striped black and orange ones, very fat. In no time they reduce the 
plants to mere stalks. Did you see that news item here quite 
recently about Otago museum releasing dozens of them in Dunedin, 
hoping they'll survive? Be a good idea for you to sow some swan 


plant seeds quite soon." 


This was quite effective. Guthrie asked no more questions. 
Came the day the hospital rang, Brodie answered. She turned her 
head, and said, "Invercargill, Guthrie. I do hope they're coming 


home soon." 


He had a curt tone in his voice. "Of course. The sooner they're 


home, the sooner you'll be free again. You're so good at flitting." 


He changed his tone immediately as she took her hand away from 
the mouthpiece and listened intently when she held it out to him. 
"Splendid. I can set off early tomorrow. What time? Good, I'll be 
there at eleven. I've a good heater in the car and I'll bring rugs. I 
take it you'll have advice for me re aftercare? Actually, we couldn't 
be placed better. The woman who is looking after the children was 
a nurse in her early days. And a not-too-distant neighbour, who's 
married to Magnus Isbister the author, was a Nursing Sister. Oh, 
you'll be in touch with the local doctor yourself? Great. See you 
tomorrow." 

He turned as he replaced the receiver. "Will you back me up if the 
kids want to come and I have to refuse them? A hundred mile drive 
is enough for two people who've been through what they have, 
without the excitement of three exuberant children all vying for the 
chance of telling everything that's happened here since. I hate to 
be hard, but - " 


She interrupted swiftly, "I couldn't agree with you more. I even feel 
it'll be a bit of a strain for Kate coming home to find a stranger in 


the house." She hesitated then said, "Guthrie, you and I must be 


extremely careful not to show any antagonism towards each other 
in front of them. Convalescents are vulnerable. They've had enough 
stress, and I wouldn't want them to pick up any vibes. Can we..." 


she hesitated for the right word. 


He cocked an eyebrow at her. "You mean can we declare a truce?" 
"Exactly. Thank you." 

"Well, for want of a better term, so be it. But doesn't a truce mean a 
cessation of hostilities?" 

She bit her lip. "You mean only a suspension? Not a peace?" 

"I didn't mean that. I said for want of a better term. There isn't 
hostility between us, Brodie. There is resentment, pain, 
bewilderment." 

Her eyes flashed greenly. "Then if there isn't hostility why do you 
lash out at me at unexpected moments? You seem to lull me into a 
state of friendliness, in your care for these children, in your 
amazing acceptance of this interruption to your work ... I can't help 
admiring you; you must need to be back at your desk, your 
publisher won't be patient for ever, and you've had a broken year, it 
seems to me, by the amount of time you've spent on Skara Brae... 
and I just get to feeling this is the way civilized people should 
behave even after a relationship has been ruptured, then you spoil 
it by lashing out at me." 

He looked at her without speaking for what was too long, no 
expression on his face, no smile on his lips. Then he said, as evenly 
as if they had been discussing some academic problem, "I can tell 
you, Brodie, that an acceptance like that isn't just possible between 
you and me. Bring your logic to bear upon it. Two people who had 
between them what we had, can't discipline themselves to that. I 
do vent my anger on you, I know... when the discipline slips. But 
that's your fault. You didn't give me the chance of venting it when 
you decided to dump me. No, you were a cowardly voice at the end 
of a phone; look . . . this conversation started because we're both in 


the house of a very fine couple who've come through quite an 


ordeal. So we have to create this hollow truce, but — " he paused, 
then carried on, "but when they are back to normal, I'm warning you 
there's going to be a reckoning. | think the children are nearing the 
house. On with the truce!" 

His face changed suddenly. "But by heaven, a truce should be 
signed and sealed." He swooped, catching her unawares, his hands 
pinioned hers to her sides, his lips came down on hers. Hard, 
forceful. It was unlike any kiss she had ever had from him. Then his 
mouth softened, became seeking, tender. 

Despite her inner fury she couldn't control her heartbeats, her 
leaping pulses, quickening to him. Slowly he took his lips from 
hers, but held her still fast. She'd never seen him look like that, the 
exultant male. Nor heard him laugh like that. 

"See?" he said. "That rubbishes everything you said to me two 


years ago." 


As the sound of the back door being opened reached him, he let her 
go. She had to steady herself by the edge of the table. She turned 
and walked out of the far door, and up the stairs. He could deal 
with the children's reaction to the news himself. And they would 


clamour to go she knew. 


Guthrie must've handled it well, they showed no resentment at all 
when presently she came down to make lunch. Their excitement 
bridged what could have been an awkward gap. Their main theme 
seemed to be how Mum and Dad would enjoy meeting Euphemia 
Maclaine, having her in their house, cooking their meals, bossing 


them round about medicine and rest, watching her sketch. 


Guthrie said, "They may be even more delighted to have Brodie 
Nicol the author here. They're more into hedgehogs and toadstools 


than dinosaurs." 


"T'll say," said Simon. "That's an instance of the generation gap. In 


their young days they hardly ever thought about dinosaurs." 


Guthrie's eyes crinkled at the corners in the way Brodie loved... 
had once loved... "Well, I'm not quite as old as your parents, but I 
have the same feeling. I've an idea that though I enjoyed the 
dinosaur's antics on TV, I myself prefer Brodie Nicol's books." His 
eyes met hers briefly and she got the meaning. He preferred the 
girl he'd been engaged to, to this one. 

She said swiftly, "But as I said once, dinosaurs are the 'in' thing. I 
got a thrill out of visiting the site in Hawke's Bay where they 
discovered them, and I even visited the farm on the Isle of Wight 
where one turned up." 

She wasn't looking at Guthrie but the tone in his voice alerted her. 
"Ah yes, the Isle of Wight! I knew you'd been there, of course." 

She caught on, and could have bitten her tongue out... 

Simon said, "How did you know, Uncle? I don't remember her 
mentioning it in her books. Or on the screen." 

Guthrie's tone was casual, purposely so, she knew. "Oh, just that 
after I saw her last, she discovered she had something of mine and 
posted it from there." 

Something. After she'd phoned him from Bath she had moved on, 
and had posted back his ring, her dear emerald ring, from the Isle 
of Wight, just in a box, without a note. 

She said crisply now, "No, kids, Iam not going to start talking 
about the Isle of Wight site. I want you to thoroughly tidy your 
rooms and the girls can pick some flowers and help me arrange 
them later. I want to do a couple of batches of cookies. With the 
men back tomorrow there'll be extra needed, and before long your 
uncle will be able to get back to his word processor again." Not 
without malice she added, "I suppose you just cook your own meals 
over there so you don't have to interrupt your timetable by sticking 
to our mealtimes?" 

"I'm not aiming to get at my desk right away. These days roles are 
interchangeable - you've got a career too - I'll share the chores 


outside and in, till Kate and Athol are on their feet again and you 


get over to Una's. Only fair to free you for some time at the 
drawing board." 

She could've choked him. He knew darned well she couldn't say, 
"I'd get on much more quickly without an extra man under my 
feet." 


He was away early next day, and Brodie was glad when Wilf and 
Josh, the farm hands, decided to take the children off with them 
mid-morning. They were most appreciative of the cookies. Wilf said, 
“We weren't half scared when we heard you were an author and 
artist. Thought our good days might be over. We were fair amazed 
to think this Euphemia Maclaine whose name we see weekly in the 
credits on TV, was actually in residence here, but you seem so 


ordinary ... apart from your looks," he added nastily. 


"Man, you nearly blotted your copybook there," said Josh, grinning. 
“Weren't we lucky? A cook, a famous figure in the media world, and 
a blonde to boot. Are those streaks real or natural? My sister has 
hers put in. I say, the kids said Guthrie knew you in London. How 
come he never said? Though even more odd that he didn't snap you 


up. A famous writer and all. You must have had a lot in common." 


She thought she'd take it in the spirit it was said. She grinned, said, 
"The streaks are mostly natural, but the hairdresser keeps them 
that way. But have a heart. Imagine two writers in one household. 
Think of the jealousy if one wrote a bestseller and the other got a 
book rejected. Or perhaps the six-monthly royalties coming in on 
the same day and one had earned twice as much as the other. Not 


for me, thanks. 


“Guthrie's way out of my class, anyway. Oh, I don't mean books for 
the world's children aren't every bit as important as thrillers. In 
fact I think they're more important because they start kids off 
loving to read, and you can't get far in any studies without reading 


ability, but he goes right to the heart of injustices and conservation 


and politics, even while putting them in the sort of form people love 
to read. This success with the dinosaurs is just a one-off, for sure. I 
was thrilled, yes, even if I was plain terrified they'd alter it out of 
recognition, but they didn't. And of course, Guthrie never knew me 
as Euphemia." 

They went off again and she could only hope that crazy impulse of 
Guthrie's to tell Doctor Lomas she was his fiancee didn't bowl them 
out at some future date, when Wilf and Josh were around. Or 


anyone else. 


When they came back they had the mail with them. Josh laid down 
a package. "That's got his publisher's label on it. Looks like his 
latest. Hope so. We're both fans of his and he's decent enough to 
give us a copy of every one. Oh, this is marked 'Package 2'. Has he 
already had one or has it caught a different mail?" 

She said casually, "There might be one over at Skara Brae. I 
noticed one the day he showed me round. You said he gives you a 
copy of every one. But he can't be that prolific, he's only been here 
a year." 

"You're dead right, Brodie. But when his furniture and stuff arrived 
by container from over there he was generous and gave us spare 
copies of his earlier ones. Put our stock up immensely with our 
girlfriends . . . and their fathers! My girl loves thrillers and Guthrie 
doesn't neglect the love-interest, so that's a bonus for her. She told 
him that and he said, 'In that case you'll like the next one more I 
hope. It's got a very strong love-interest in it. A very daring 
heroine. In fact gutsy. And why not? We recognize equality in the 


sexes these days, so why not in our books too?’ 


"Funny he's never married. A bloke like that. Mind you Doctor 
Lomas tried his best to snaffle him as a son-in-law but old Guth 
wasn't having any .. . Well, it shouldn't be long now before they 
arrive. The kids will stay here. We're off up the far hill paddocks. I 


don't think there should be too many round when they come." 


It was a wonderful moment when they heard Guthrie signalling a 
salute on the horn. There was a wild scamper and the kids were out 
the door. 


Brodie knew an overwhelming relief less than quarter of an hour 
later when she knew Kate was exactly what she hoped for the 
mother of these children. The way she kept hugging them and 
saying, "Oh, it's so nice to be home," and Athol kept adding his 
quota and saying "We can't believe our incredible luck in having 
you turn up on our doorstep to look after them. And what a thrill 
it's given the youngsters. Guthrie tells us it took their minds off the 


worry." 


In looks Kate was so completely different from her imagining, 
which had been of a pale listless invalid. Kate was a nut-brown 
maid, even her hair betraying vitality the way it sprang from a 
widow's peak and was slightly unruly. And though it might be the 
excitement of being home, her eyes were dancing, brown and 
mischievous, she thought. Though Brodie had to admit that was 
probably a bit of devilry, engendered by the knowledge that she 
was Guthrie's former fiancee, Una would have been bound to have 
told her what she was plotting. 

Athol, passing Kate, gave her a hug. "Oh, Kate, it's just marvellous 
to see you looking like this again. It scared the hell out of me to see 
my stormy petrel of a wife lying looking like a washed out rag." 
Kate pulled a face at him. "Athol! And here was I thinking you 
found me pale and ethereal and interesting. I hope you aren't 
becoming unromantic." 

He looked amazed. "Romance is for the moments you enjoy, there 
wasn't room in my thoughts for anything but sheer wretched 
panic!" 

Brodie found herself saying, "That's romantic in itself." 

"T'll endorse that," chimed in another voice. "The power to feel that 


way after fifteen years of marriage and three children is what it's 


all about." Guthrie's voice. 

Kate and Athol stared, then laughed. Athol said in mock awe, "I've a 
notion that living with two authors is going to be really something. 
I feel it'll put me on my mettle to produce speeches like that as if I 
was a hero in a book." 

"Well, you're my hero," said Kate, "and if you want to stay that way, 
you'd better keep practising. Anyway, what about my feelings when 
a nurse let on that you were delirious? She got hushed up the next 
moment by her superior which made me feel even worse and I 
spent a dreadful night thinking you must be far worse than me and 
I'd probably be a widow by morning. Then I was delirious the next 
night and oblivious to everything." She laughed, "What did you say, 
Meg?" 

"I asked you what delirious and oblivious meant, Mummy. What — " 
She was stopped dead by Kate saying, "Heavens, now I realize we 
were away a long time. Is it possible your tooth's grown so much, 
you aren't lisping any more? Let me have a look. To be able to say 
two words like that... " 

Meg bared her teeth, revealing one now three-quarter grown and 
said, "If I'm not glad! Especially going back to school." Then she 
thought of something. 

"Because it was very awkward once. Do you know Uncle Guthrie 
was cross, really cross, the night Brodie arrived. I'd never seen him 
like that before. He and Simon were up at the sheds when Brodie 
got stuck halfway up the drive and she ploughed through the snow 
up here and we let her in, when she said she was the Dinosaur 
Lady, and Uncle and Simon were kicking off their gumboots and 
heard her talking . . . well he knew we couldn't let anyone freeze to 
death, even if we were quarantined, but even when he knew that, 
he got crosser than ever ... " she paused for breath then continued, 
"He just seemed to think Brodie ought to have expected to know he 
was here and said surely she'd have known when we said his name, 


so Brodie said we hadn't, then when I said I had said it, Brodie 


went all red and said she believed I had, and d'ye know what, 
Mummy, I reckon it was because she remembered I'd said, 'Guth', 
and she didn't want me to feel silly about my lisping. I mean I 
expect she thought our Uncle's name was Gus. And of course with 
him not really being our uncle, that made it worse. But wasn't it 
nice of her, especially when he looked so fierce? Just as if anybody 
would drop their spoon in their soup and spray all their clothes, if 
they hadn't got a shock." 


Nobody had known quite how to stop her. Or what to say now. 
Simon saved the situation by saying, in genuine admiration, "Gosh, 
Meg, if you could work all that out you're smarter than I thought 


you were." 


Athol said, "A back-handed compliment if ever I heard one! But it 
was smart just the same. And nice of Brodie." 

Guthrie said, "There are some caramel bars in the car. A sort of 
reward for not making a fuss about having to stay home. Well, we'll 


all have afternoon tea now. Brodie, get out the fatted calf." 


She was glad to turn to the purring kettle, an excuse for hot 
cheeks. "Well, not a fatted calf, but sponge-kisses. Doctor Lomas 
said to me on the phone, a light diet. I've a chicken casserole for 
dinner." 

Unfortunately that reminded Athol. He said, "Lomas was in 
Invercargill this morning. Called up to see us. What he told us 
made me realize I'd better get one thing straight, in case anyone 
asks us about it. He said, Guthrie, that you'd told him your fiancee 
had arrived unexpectedly, to give you a surprise and that she'd had 
nursing experience. How did the old boy get mixed up like that?" 
Brodie said smoothly, "I'm sure Guthrie will be able to think of a 
reason. He makes up these things at the drop of a hat." 

Guthrie grinned, "I couldn't resist it, that's all. You should've seen 
Brodie's face. And with regard to my being furious when she first 


arrived and said Una had asked her down here, I suspected the 


whole darned lot of you, in a fiendish plot to bring about a 
reconciliation. But none of it matters. The last laugh is with us. Ina 
situation like this, we've agreed to pitch in and let gossip have its 
way." 

Brodie disappeared into what they called the working-kitchen and 
into a walk-in pantry at the far end. He followed her in, shut the 
door. He caught her hands in his, as she swung round to face him. 
"That was pretty neat, don't you think? It scuppers any plans they 
may have on the same lines. I'm sure you'll back me up and see it 
through like the grand little sport you used to be. How about it, 
pal?" 

Pal? They had been that, two years ago, comrades and very much in 
love. The best of all relationships. She achieved a laugh of which 
she was justly proud, said, "Of course, anything else would be 
unthinkable." She twitched an organdie throw-over off two plates, 
sponge-kisses and asparagus-rolls, and held them out to him. "Take 


these in and let the charade begin." 


He leaned across them, touched her cheek briefly with his lips, 
said, "Thanks, mate, off we go." 

As she followed him she thought it a good idea to get out of here, 
shut door and all, or else what would the Scarths think? 

Life changed completely. Josh and Wilf were as breezy as ever, had 
their lunch with them in the big kitchen, and sure enough, two days 
after the homecoming, the first lambs arrived. Later that day 
Guthrie arrived with a pathetic, almost lifeless bundle. Brodie 
turned from the stove where she was drawing out a well-browned 
vegetable quiche, with tomato rings embedded in the cheesy 
topping, to see him sitting down with it between his knees ready to 


slip the tube of the lamb-reviver down its throat. 


"I'm glad you've got that lunch dish safely out because I want you 
to give as much attention as you can to this. I've got the lamps over 


the boxes of hay in the carport turned on, but special care is going 


to be needed with this one." 


She knew dismay, fear in fact. "But will I manage? I was never in 
the Lake District in spring, you see. Though I knew when you had 
the longer varsity holidays, you were here at the tail end. I was only 
here in the long summer holidays, with everything fair and lovely 
and the lambs chubby and white-wooiled, not yellow and slimy and 
skinny like this." 

He smiled at her in utter confidence. 

"In a few days, Brodie, this, and a few others, no doubt, will be 
chubby and fluffy too, and you'll know the same sort of sense of 
achievement you feel when you finish a book. And you'll have saved 
lives. I don't want Athol and Kate tackling this too soon. I'll show 
you what to do. The first drink is so important. Once they have that, 
even on a night of rain and wind, they can survive. Later on, they 
can have bottles. Steady on, lamb, just a bit of patience and you'll 
like what dribbles in." 


Fascinated, Brodie watched. It was so bedraggled, just skin and 


bone. "An orphan? Did its mother die?" 


"No, but she had triplets, the other two much bigger and this one 
was rather long in the birth. The other two are so lusty, this one 
didn't get a chance of fastening on for her sustenance." 

At that moment the warm milk reached the little lamb's stomach 
and Brodie looked on amazed, as a sort of awareness crossed the 
little face, then, nearing the end there was even a feeble wag of the 
tail. She dropped to her knees beside him, and said, "Oh, I like it, I 
like it. Reminds me of feeding prems, premature babies to you." 
His face was on a level with hers. He smiled into her eyes. "Of 
course you do. It's what life's all about, isn't it? The natural 
sequence of things. The miracle of life. Get me that box I brought in 
and put it on the hearthrug. Not too near. Put a plastic bag under 
the box or Kate will be after me. It's not house-trained." 


The lamb flopped, too weak to stand up, but already it looked less 


pathetic. He sat on, watching it. Brodie was still kneeling beside 
him, and had absent-mindedly put her arm on his knee, leaning on 
it. She ought to move. 

Finally Guthrie spoke, "You know the packet of books Josh said had 
arrived? That was the second half of my copies. You said last night 
you'd nearly finished your mystery. Do you still read me, or did you 
go off them like you went off me?" 

His tone was so casual she didn't dare draw away. "Of course I still 
read them," she replied. 

"From the library or... " 


"No. I have a standing order at a shop in Napier." 


"Well, they're across at Skara Brae. Help yourself to a copy." 

"Not at the quarters?" 

"No, what time I've managed just now has been there. I get sheer 
inspiration from the Lake. The Scarths certainly won't be having 
visitors during lambing. Apart from not being well enough for 
entertaining. This is the best place I've ever had for writing. No 
traffic noises, no distractions. I'll be busy in the paddocks for the 
next month, most of the time, so if you fancy writing over there, 
feel free." 

"Guthrie, isn't that a terrific sacrifice? This time just past anda 
month to come! Couldn't Athol get some casual labour in? I know 
he's not fit yet." 

"It wouldn't be a sacrifice, Brodie. He and Kate and Jocelyn Isbister 
saved my reason eighteen months ago, or I might never have 
produced another book." 

Brodie flushed painfully. She swallowed, then said, flatly, "Then you 
are right to give them all you've got. I accept that." 

He said nothing more. They could be interrupted any moment. 
She'd said the invalids were coming down for lunch. The lamb 
bleated piteously. Guthrie looked down, said, "Small scrap, born 
into an uncaring world. That's the job to your hand, Brodie, rearing 


it, and others, to a world of sunlight and green paddocks. We just 


do things as we must, as they come along. There's nothing quite 
like work. That's what it's all about. And it gets you through, even 


when life has lost its savour." And he was gone. 


CHAPTER FIVE 

BY night-time Brodie had an unreal feeling as if it couldn't possibly 
have happened. She'd have to stop letting everything get to her so 
much-. Guthrie was punishing her... whether intentionally or not 
she didn't know, but her hands were tied with this situation. These 
people needed her. They also needed Guthrie. You couldn't have a 
confrontation of the magnitude of this kind in someone else's home. 
With two convalescents and three children. Because what she must 
accuse Guthrie of,his betrayal and deceit, were the stuff of real 
drama. It must wait. 

Well, waiting wasn't such heavy going when you were so busy there 
was little time to think, to brood. The next few days were full of the 
bleating of orphaned lambs, mixing up feed, of wrung feelings as 
some perished, the joy of seeing others transformed into little 
bundles of mischief, with the greatest potential for somehow 
escaping from the deep boxes out on the verandah with heat-lamps 
above them, and wreaking havoc among Kate's borders of 


primroses and grape hyacinths. 


The children were back at school, catching the bus at the gate 
every morning, needing lunches and spick and span clothes, and 
everyone in high spirits and with enormous appetites. 

Wilf and Josh might have been awed at first to think the author of 
the Dinosaur series was actually cooking their lunches and chiving 
them outside the moment they'd eaten, to stop them asking how 
and when and what questions about the way she drew and wrote, 
but they didn't stay that way. She said to them, "You ought to be 


used to authors by now with Guthrie living here for more than a 


year, boys, and even occasionally working outside with you. It must 
be just the novelty and fascination with dinosaurs." 

Josh guffawed. "Break it down, Brodie ... Guthrie hasn't got 
streaky golden hair and greenish eyes, or the right sort of curves 
either, come to that. You've got far more allure than a bony 
dinosaur." 

She could see Guthrie was suppressing a grin and for a moment 


she glimpsed the Guthrie of yesterday, the one she had believed in. 


Wilf came in, "Besides, this gives us the opportunity of being on TV 
ourselves, just imagine that." 

They stared at him. He grinned. "I feel it'll be no time now before 
publicity scouts will be on the doorstep... we'll be able to do a big 
line on the incredible charm of having Euphemia Maclaine helping 
us rear lambs, completely oblivious of slime and mucous and what 
we'll tactfully describe as droppings; how she cooks us first-rate 
meals with lashings of gravy and all the other trimmings... I'd 
only thought of women authors and artists dining at the Ritz and 
Claridges in London, or on the Riviera, or sitting in splendid 
isolation in some studio with skylights ... at times I feel I'm living in 
fantasy land." 


Athol said, "You sound like a fantasy too ... it beats me. You chaps 
must have hidden depths I never suspected .. . what d'ye call it? 
Potential. You even come in primed with ideas for sketches about 
here, at every meal. And have the nerve to expect her to regard 
them as sheer inspiration. Marvellous what a bit of feminine 
company will do. And don't you dare go boasting about this down at 
the pub, or we'll have chaps dropping in on all sorts of excuses. 


There's been enough disruption as it is." 


Guthrie burst out laughing. "You're already too late, Athol. The kids 
have got ahead of you. Simon asked me before he left, would 
everyone have a fit if he brought some of his mates home today to 


meet the dinosaur lady? I said he could." 


Brodie gave a howl of anguish. "Guthrie Chisholm! Have you gone 
stark raving mad? How could you? That's the last thing I want. Why 
couldn't he have asked me?" She gestured threateningly. 

Guthrie grinned. "Isn't it obvious? Because you'd have said no. 
Anyway, why should you get off? I had to suffer this when I first 
came here. That got into the local papers and we got so many 
callers it held up my book production. When local interest died 
down, it stayed in the minds of the accommodation providers as a 
tourist draw. The worst of it was that having got interested in 
restoring Skara Brae, if they arrived when I was busy on that, 
they'd remark artlessly, how glad they were they weren't 
interrupting study hours." 

"Well, I just wish it hadn't been confined to the local papers," said 
Brodie, "if it had got into the Sunday papers then I mightn't have - 
" she stopped dead. She'd nearly said, "I mightn't come have come 


when Una invited me." They all looked expectant. 


Guthrie finished the sentence for her. "Then you mightn't have got 
such an almighty shock when you got stranded here in the snow 
and I walked in, having thought me still in the UK. Now look, guys, 
we're due for another round of the sheep. Out! I'm giving the 
lambing just one more week after this and it's back to the word 
processor for me. I've pretty well got adventures spilling out of my 
ears and fingertips. Nothing like manual work for incubating ideas. 
We'll have our tea break at Skara Brae. That'll give Brodie a break 
from all this ear-bashing and give her more time before the school 


bus arrives." 
"How will they get home after that?" asked Brodie helplessly. 


Another grin. "I promised them I'd run them home. And Josh can 
drive the station wagon if there are too many." He was last out the 
door and ducked as Brodie threw her tea-towel at him. 

Kate looked at Brodie fondly. "What a difference your coming has 


made. I'd never have believed it." 


Brodie shrugged. "Just the novelty of it for Josh and Wilf. It'll wear 
off." 

Kate said simply, "I didn't mean them. I meant Guthrie. The 
difference from the man he was when he first arrived here. 
Reserved. Almost a hermit. Shut himself up in the shearing 
quarters. Oh, he came out of it, but nothing like this. And he 
whistles more now. All I can say is God bless that snowfall. Perhaps 
even our quarantine was providential. You couldn't get away." 
Athol had gone out after the others. Brodie was glad of that. She 
and Kate stared at each other. 

"Then you know?" asked Brodie. 

Kate looked at her, the brown eyes completely sober for once. "Yes, 
I know. That you were engaged, I mean, in London. I know no 
details or very few. Guthrie simply said that the girl he was going to 
marry had decided he wasn't the man she wanted to spend the rest 
of her life with. That she simply disappeared, when he was away 
once, then rang, from a distant county, to tell him. That's your 
business, Brodie, not mine. You had your reasons. Before I met you, 
I resented that, for Guthrie's sake, but since meeting you, and you 
buckling in to this situation as you have, I've wondered. It seems 
inconsistent with your whole character. You seem so right for each 
other. Once when I tried to get Guthrie interested in one of the 
local girls here he saw through it and put me very firmly in my 
place, then softened it by saying, 'It's no good, Kate. Brodie was the 


one-and-only for me. 


Pain, a sort of scalding pain, flooded Brodie's being for a moment. 
The one-and-only. Incredible, when what had been said in that 
lovely ancient church couldn't be wiped out to fit a statement like 
that. 


Kate added, "That was the only bright spot in the whole of my 
hospital stay when his message reached me that you were here and 


couldn't get away." 


Brodie swallowed. The message would have been that she was 
here, and it would have been Kate who'd been thankful she couldn't 
get away. Most people were matchmakers at heart. If only Kate had 
known what a false declaration that had been . . . the one-and-only. 
Perhaps, by now, Guthrie almost believed it himself. Seeing Anna 
wouldn't allow him into her life again, he had deluded himself into 
thinking that had been just a minor folly of his younger days. 
Brodie didn't know quite where to go from here so she said, lamely 
she thought, yet with real curiosity, "Men are so often reserved 
about their love-affairs. Would you mind me asking how he came to 
mention it? How he came to confide in you? Or did he ask you to 
keep it to yourself?" 

"No, he did it inadvertently. That sounds strange. It was. He got 
glandular fever. Really badly. He'd worked too hard, driving 
himself. He was altering a book, I suppose that's harder than the 
first draft. He's such a large, rugged individual, so it took us all by 
surprise. Jocelyn had to help us nurse him. He was delirious, 
Brodie, and called for you, constantly. It's a dreadful thing when 
someone does that and you can't supply what they want. You were 
still overseas, we thought." 

Brodie made a choking sound. Kate looked a question, then came 
out with it. "What is it, girl? Tell me?" 

Brodie swallowed. "Are you sure it was me he called for? I mean, I 
did nursing myself and sometimes delirious patients just mumbled." 
Kate said sturdily. "No shadow of doubt about it. It was Brodie as 
clear as clear." 

Brodie had a struggle with her feelings. Mostly relief. It could have 
been Anna he had called for. 

Kate went on. "Athol, of course, had known Guthrie in his early 
days, as a youngster, because he's some sort of cousin. At least he 
was to Guthrie's adoptive aunt. His uncle had married her fairly 
late in life and she had been from New Zealand and returned, as 


you probably know. But Athol hadn't known you because he was 


away in the high-country when you spent holidays here. Jocelyn 
wasn't here at the height of the delirium, but I went over to 
Ronaldsay Downs and asked the Isbisters. They said you'd stayed 
there, and were about Una's age. They added they'd been delighted 
when Guthrie wrote them he had met you again in Salisbury 
Cathedral, and thrilled when he wrote you'd become engaged. That 
gave us the courage to ask him later on, when he was better, about 
you." She gave Brodie an appealing look. "It wasn't just nonsense." 
Brodie went across to her, took her hands, spoke warmly, "Of 
course not, Kate. You're such a caring person. And it would take 
courage to ask." 

"It did. He could so easily have retreated into his shell. But he didn't. 
Brodie, | think I'd better not go into any more details, we — could so 
easily sound as if we were interfering. And | know how wounding 
that can be. Athol and I almost came to grief over someone doing 
just that, with the best of intentions. Don't run away again, will 
you? But it's your life. Only you know the — the impulses of the 
heart. Isn't there a saying: 'The heart has its reasons'? The truth 
about things. And — whatever parted you two may come to mean 
less as you get to know this new Guthrie. Even for you to know 
your new self. Have | said too much? Or too little? | — oh, please 
forgive me if I've said anything amiss." There were tears in her eyes. 
Brodie let go the hands she was holding, put her arms about this 
caring person, and hugged her. "Kate, I just love you. To think I 
dreaded you coming home in case .. . well in case you thought the 
situation comic. But you're most understanding. Let's just play it 
along. Just all of us good friends, that's all." Kate hesitated, then 
said, "I'll say just one thing more. When we were coming home 
from hospital, Guthrie said, "There's something I just cannot 
understand. How at heart Brodie seems just the girl I fell in love 
with, but she can't be. I think she's got some experience hidden 
away that made her behave so out of character. I despise myself for 


feeling she is the same girl. The girl she was before she dumped me 


without rhyme or reason. I give up, it's a stranger mystery than any 
I've ever plotted for a thriller.’ Please don't tell him I've told you. Or 
he might never tell me anything again. But I promise you I won't 
force anything. I'd just like to be an equal friend to you both." 
"Thanks, Kate. I appreciate that. It isn't anything I can tell you 
about. It wouldn't be fair to Guthrie. I wish I could. You would 
understand how I felt, I'm sure, wouldn't condemn me. Now, how 
about if I make a double batch of pikelets and put boysenberry jam 


and whipped cream on them for this gang coming in off the bus?" 


She could see Kate was glad to have the matter shelved. She 
replied briskly, "They'll want to see how you sketch. What say we 
clear that table in the rumpus-room and set out a few of your 
things? Though we'll feed them first. It will be Simon's big 
moment." 

Brodie found she enjoyed it immensely and was amazed how many 
came who weren't on that school bus route. The bus driver 
admitted to being frankly curious and delighted. "But a few must 
make phone calls first or their people will be sure I've had an 
accident. But get some of the mothers to ring the rest or we'll be 
here till dinner time." 

Mercifully Guthrie didn't put in an appearance till near the end 
because she had no idea how he would behave, either 


circumspectly or outrageously. 


There was no audience as delightful as children, without inhibitions 
about asking questions or venturing opinions. A few dropped 
clangers which she also enjoyed. She knew she would lie and mull 
over what Kate had revealed when at last she would seek her bed, 
but the laughter of these boys and girls was at least postponing 
that time. She guessed, with an inward chuckle that their teachers 
were going to be heartily sick of the theme for their next free- 
subject essays. She was glad when night fell. 


Guthrie came over to help with the late feeding of the lambs in the 


boxes. Athol said, "I'll come down with you to the mothering-pens, 
Guthrie. I'm quite fit again now. In fact if this weather holds I'm 
going round the sheep with you on the four-wheeler bike 


tomorrow." 


Guthrie said, quite easily, "Then you'd better get off to bed now, 
Athol. You can't return to all duties at once. Brodie is going to come 
with me. That's another new experience for her. I'm sure an 
inspiration about this particular sheep-station is about to hit her 
amidships any moment. In fact I've already thought of a few choice 
names for some of those recalcitrant ewes who are refusing to 
adopt some poor orphaned lamb. Come on, Brodie, it's quite warm 
outside but you'll need to put on some of those overalls from the 
verandah. It's a messy job at best. We get right into the pens with 
them and hold the lambs on. Feeding these ones with bottles is 


child's play to this, believe me." 


She dared not make a fuss or Athol would overtire himself. 

They walked out into the star-studded night. He slipped his hand 
into the crook of her elbow in the old familiar way, and her heart 
thudded. He said, "I give you full marks for accepting the doubtful 
compliment graciously when that tow-headed boy said, 'Gosh, I 
can't get over the fact that you're so ordinary." 

She said quietly, "Oh, well, Wilf had already remarked on that, but 
it's the best compliment of all, Guthrie. Being of the earth, earthy. 
And I am. Very earthy." 

He answered that just as quietly, "I hope you'll remember that, 
Brodie, always. To be one of the earthy crowd, or to understand 
those who are, means you've learned not to be judgemental." 

She caught her breath in. What did he mean? That some day he 
would tell her something and hope she would not judge him 
harshly? Well, come that day she hoped she would not be found 
wanting. 


The meeting with Una didn't take place for some time because in 


the wake of lambing after a late snowfall she was more than usually 
busy, and Kate and Athol were both across at Lake Manapouri 
when Guthrie had to call Una, so he was present when the two met. 
Oh, sure Brodie had called Una on the phone and teased her about 
coming a cropper with her well-laid plans but face to face was 
different. 


Brodie met her at the covered yards as Una drew up in her station 
wagon, and stepped out, a white-coated figure, a bag in hand. 
Brodie was bringing the bucket of hot water Guthrie had 
requested. Naturally Una got straight on to the treatment. Nothing 
could be said till Una and Guthrie had scrubbed up, and relaxed, 


Guthrie leaning nonchalantly against the bench. 


"Historic meeting!" he observed. "Conspirator and victims meet. 
I'm glad I was able to be present. Luck favoured me." 

Brodie glared at him. "If you were a gentleman you'd clear out." 
He looked unrepentant. "You've got it wrong. It might prove I ama 
gentleman. I'm ready to defend Una tooth and nail if you go for 
her." 

Brodie choked. "After the way you went for her on the phone it 
could be you who needs defending. After all, Una was only 
succumbing to the matchmaking instinct that women seemed to 
have. But you bawled her out for it." 

Una laughed. "Brodie, I know I ought to grovel, but when I got your 
birthday card and knew you were back in New Zealand, I couldn't 
resist it. Besides, I felt it would be wonderful to recap those holiday 
times years ago... and I wanted you to meet Kerr eventually. In 
fact to be my bridesmaid when he comes over. Would you? There's 
no one I'd rather have. It'll be three months yet. Jocelyn and 
Magnus's daughter, Evot, is in the States on an exchange 
studentship, and can't get away until then. Their son, Eric, is over 
there too, did you know? But he's about a thousand miles from her." 


Una's brown eyes gleamed with mischief when Brodie said, yes, 


she'd love to. If she was away by then, she would come for the 
weekend. 

Una turned to Guthrie, "See, Guthrie Chisholm, you thought I'd be 
stood in the corner, turned down. Besides, I don't give a damn. I 
may have got bowled out but despite that, my plan succeeded 
beyond my wildest dreams. Never could I have contrived to get 
Brodie stuck in the snow right outside Scarths' place, much less 
cooped up with you in a quarantine situation! And even though you 
did bawl me out on the phone, I bobbed up like a cork when Doctor 
Lomas told me not to worry about the Scarth household because 
you'd told him your fiancee had turned up! So what are the odds 
now? Js it on and you don't want to announce it right away?.. . 
though I can't see either of you caring a hoot about that because 
you're just that sort of people. Like things cut and dried." 

Brodie was horrified to see a wry twist at Guthrie's lips and to hear 
the tone of his voice. "How mistaken can you get? You've got to be 
joking. Cut and dried is exactly what it was not. The break I mean. 
It was shrouded in mystery." 

Momentarily, Brodie held her breath. Then she rallied. "How 
absurd. The mystery, to me, was why you told Doctor Lomas that. 
How could you? At the time I was too mad at you, then too busy to 
take you up on it. I mean what did it matter to him? There was no 
need, except to shock me, annoy me." 

For all Guthrie cared, Una might not have been there. He ought to 
have been embarrassed fighting in front of someone. He would 
have been once. But this Guthrie was one she didn't know. 

He said, calmly infuriatingly, "It wasn't to score off you. In fact I 
was thinking of Someone else's feelings. Lomas's daughter was one 
of the ones this crowd decided I might fall for, in their pathetic 
endeavours to mend my supposedly broken heart. Coralie Lomas 
and I had a good chuckle over it. She was in love with a guy in 
Invercargill her father wasn't keen on and Doctor Lomas thought 


Kate's efforts to throw us together a fine idea. Oh, I'm not being 


vain about it. The fact that he was a devotee of my books weighed 
the scales in my favour and to be quite candid, Brodie, your 
feelings didn't enter into it. 

"Just before you landed on the scene, she rang me from Invercargill 
and said, 'For goodness' sake, if you can, get Dad off his idea. If he 
could stop thinking how marvellous it would be to have his 
favourite author for a son-in-law, he might start thinking Tony was 
a better prospect after all. Tony's job takes him all over New 
Zealand and Dad thinks someone settled at Te Anau would be much 
preferred." 

It took Brodie completely by surprise. She'd rather have ignored 
this Guthrie who was enjoying putting her down, but this was too 
much. "Settled? YouY An author who needn't be tied to one spot, 
who has roamed over half the globe in search of backgrounds. He 
must be mad." 

Una said, silkily, "But he's settled now. Sure, he can take off any 
time he likes for an area he wants to write about, but he needs 
headquarters and this is it. Ideal. You've told me a lot about how 
you want to work it, haven't you, Guthrie?" 

"Sure have. Una knows my innermost secrets." He was being 
outrageously and purposely provoking, Brodie knew. 

So Brodie shrugged. "You're quite mad. I just hope Kerr doesn't 
take you seriously. He could be jealous. Knowing each other's 


innermost secrets!" 


"Oh no," declared Una airily. "Kerr and Guthrie are the best of 
mates. He knows all Guthrie's plans. Kerr's got a hankering for 
architecture too. And landscape gardening. He helped Guthrie with 
Skara Brae during his long vacation. Guthrie will probably be roped 
in when we extend the living-quarters at the clinic when we get 


married." 


Brodie said, "No wonder the Scarths could afford to do up the old 


homestead so luxuriously when they had two architectural bods 


doing it for free, right on the spot. It's marvellous to have as guest 
space, of course, but not everybody could afford to run to such 


fittings and furnishings." 


There was an odd silence, or so it seemed to Brodie. Then both Una 
and Guthrie tried to speak at once. Guthrie won. "But it's so often 
done round here, as in other tourist areas. Everyone you know 
wants to come for a holiday and the only way families can live a life 
of their own is to build a small cottage on the estate and let all 
their eager friends, and sometimes just acquaintances, fend for 
themselves in cooking and exploring. Magnus and Jocelyn did just 
that, years ago, did up a derelict old cottage, offered the use of one 
of the launches and left Magnus free to get on with his books. So 
what's strange about Skara Brae?" 

Brodie blinked, thrust the streaky fringe sideways as she always 
did when puzzled, and said, "What are you sounding so defensive 
about? What's it to do with me what the S earths can afford? They 
must be well-heeled too, taking a cruise like that. It was just an idle 
remark of mine. The sort of thing you ponder in your mind but 
rarely give voice to." She thought of something. "Anyway, you put 
me off. I was so surprised that Guthrie wants to settle here. I 
thought of him as a footloose author, especially with his varied 
backgrounds. Are you going to look for a house round here, 
Guthrie? Because the shearing quarters won't satisfy you for long, I 
guess. I daresay there are properties in Te Anau township itself 
that could interest you." 

“What? Give up this spaciousness and the hills and the wideness of 
this lake view, to live in a place where tourists who read one's 
books would be popping in every day or so and stopping the 
current effort dead in its tracks? Have a heart! They are most 
endearing, those same readers, and sometimes even inspire you, 
but you need solitude and time and an aloneness with your train of 
thought flowing. You ought to know that, of all people. Very hard to 


recapture a mood after interruption. Sometimes an idea that has 


just floated into your head, is gone for ever." 


"Oh, I do know it. That's why after I came home, I found I was 
getting too well known. So when Una suggested this, I leapt at it, 
not knowing I was going to be swept up on your doorstep and land 
a job nursing and housekeeping. In actual fact, I then thought 
wistfully of Thorkel's Voe once Kerr arrives. Now there's the 
perfect spot for a writer, a lonely headland, long-ago home of a 
hermit and naturalist, only access a track through bush, or by 
boat." She turned to Una, "You said once that Magnus gave the 
deeds to Jocelyn's people because of her mother being a Flett, and 
Francis Thorkel really being a long-lost family member, Francis 
Thorkel Flett. Do they still use it?" 


"They sure do. Now that Jocelyn's dad is retired from parish work, 
they still live in Dunedin and spend months up here every year. In 
fact they have their own launch. They anchor it at our Lilliput Bay 
when not here." 

Guthrie said, "In any case, Thorkel's Voe is no place for a woman on 
her own. Anything could happen. Any accident might occur. Of all 
the daft ideas. Plenty safer places round here when Kerr arrives at 
the clinic. I simply wouldn't have allowed it." 

Brodie opened her mouth but no sound came out fora 
flabbergasted moment. Then she managed, "You wouldn't have 
allowed it? What On earth has it to do with you where I write, 


where I live?" 


He shrugged. "Nothing. That is, nothing officially. But I'd have 
blocked it somehow. And even if it had been free, which it isn't, I'd 
have got Magnus to put his foot down." 

Una, unable to control her laughter, said, "I just love being present 
at other people's fights. It makes me feel happier about the fact 
that Kerr and I spar a bit. Not that I don't love him to distraction, 


and after all, it has great compensations. The making-up, I mean." 


A short silence fell. "If you're lucky enough to be close at hand fora 


making-up," said Guthrie. 


Brodie said into the pause, "But I'd love to see it again . . . haven't 
since I was ten-years-old. I'll never forget that day. We went across 
lake to that magnificent waterfall. It was named after Thorkel 
because he discovered it. Ever since Rosa suggested I write one of 
my small books about Thorkel and his birds, it's been teasing my 
mind. Then the other day I remembered you and the others taking 
us to Thorkel's Falls and I had a magic moment suddenly realizing 
that though the takahe were believed extinct for so long, and were 
just rediscovered in 1948, people had believed them to be extinct 
for about fifty years, so I got this thrill thinking that in that case, 
Thorkel Flett himself may have seen them picking among the 
snowgrass in the Murchison Mountains across the lake. I've got to 
work out how I can convey this, without actual proof, in a book for 
children." 

Guthrie said, his eyes on her face, alight as it was with inspiration, 
"This ties in with something I want to suggest to you; I knew you 
said you'd come because you wanted to write about here, and I had 
this idea. You can turf it out if it doesn't jell. I've suffered a lot, 
especially after lecturing on writing here and there, from really 
keen and nice people coming to me and saying, 'I've got the very 
idea for you,' but sometimes they aren't on the same wavelength at 
all. Not for me. I hate to disappoint them. So this may not go with 
you at all. Please say so if it doesn't." 

Una realized as Brodie spoke, that for once she was entirely natural 
with Guthrie. "But it's different with you. You know so well what 
makes me tick. What have you in mind?" 

“Well, dinosaur bones are always turning up somewhere. They're 
great discoveries, and link us with the past, but here in the Te Anau 
district, we keep rediscovering things. Living things that still exist. 
Not only the Takahe, but you remember how the original name of 


the lake puzzled some historians? Te 


Anau was really a contraction of Te-anau-au. The natives of 
Southland had long thought the legend of a wonderful cavern filled 
with a glowing radiance must have some basic fact. It meant a cave 
of swirling waters, or a whirlpool. Suddenly, after searching for 
years, Lawson Burrows discovered it, also in 1948, and he and his 
partner, Wilson Campbell, were able to share it with the tourist 


world of fiordland travel. 


"A living wonder . . . the Tunnel Burn cascades down from Lake 
Orbell, 3,000 feet above it, and keeps on hollowing it out. It's 
unique in that it is a living cave, it is still being formed, rare in one 
open to the public. Most are what they call dead caves. Just 
imagine, it's been forming since the end of the Ice Age. Caves need 
rivers to hollow them out and when the land in Fiordland was 
locked up in ice up to 5,000 feet deep, there were no rivers to 
hollow out what was needed. So for centuries the great radiance 


was locked away." 


Una found she was holding her breath. These two people were lost 
in a world of their own, a world of inspiration, such as they had 
once shared. Nothing must break this spell. 

Guthrie went on, "I feel you could inspire some gifted child who 
may rediscover other wonders in time to come. You could do it all 
right with your twin talents of text and drawing. What a challenge 
it would be to reproduce myriads of glow-worms, the tiny creatures 
with the other-worldly green-blue lights in their small bodies, so 
that people on the other side of the world who may never have the 


money to travel, can see them in their mind's eye." 


Brodie said crisply, "Thank you, Guthrie. Can do, will do. I didn't 
know it but that's exactly what I needed." She laughed suddenly 
and said, "I wonder if it's hard to draw a cow. That's one animal I've 
never sketched." They stared at her. 

Guthrie said, "Talk about going from ihe sublime to the ridiculous. 


Brodie, you always did hop madly from one extreme to the other 


but why on earth a cow at this particular moment?" 

"Oh, sorry, it's just that when Simon's mates asked if I was going to 
write a book about their very own lake, Simon said, 'I like to be 
able to pronounce words I'm reading, in my mind, and I guess other 
people do too. I've thought of a bully way to let folk know how to 
pronounce Te Anau. You could say it's Ahnow to rhyme with cow.’ 
Brilliant, don't you think, Guthrie?" 

His voice was indulgent. "It is. You'd better dedicate this book-to-be 
to the Scarth children." 

"Or to Guthrie, who inspired it," said Una, and wished she hadn't. 
Fortunately it didn't seem to embarrass them, though Brodie very 
quickly said, "It would have one advantage . .. what Simon 
suggested. I've been asked to do a separate text without sketches, 
but with a more descriptive storyline, for audio books for children 
who are blind. Must be hard for the readers if they don't know how 
to reproduce our lovely Maori words." 

Una decided she'd like to go and leave them in this mood. She 
looked down at the calf at her feet, bent to touch it again. "Now, 
the aftercare for this little lady is the thing. It'll keep you busy. Put 
this lotion on it twice a day, morning and night. In no time the hair 
will grow in again. In two or three days she can run with the others 
— it's not infectious. | doubt if Kate and Athol can spare the time. 


Could you two manage it?" 


"Will do," said Guthrie, "We're right on the spot, specially me. I'm 
ready to move into the quarters again from the Skara Brae study. 


I'm itching to get at my own work now." 


As she got into the car, Una could have burst into song. Just wait 
till she could tell Jocelyn. It had succeeded far above all their 
plottings. How lucky they had been. If Brodie had just come to the 
clinic as planned, they'd have been at their wits' end thinking up 
excuses to get them together and wouldn't have had a hope of them 


not seeing through them. Oh, how she was going to enjoy telling 


Uncle Magnus and Jocelyn about it. 

But what on earth could have gone wrong between those two? 
According to Jocelyn, Guthrie had said he'd never been given a 
valid reason. It wasn't incompatibility if they could interchange 
ideas like that. It had been like seeing the two halves of a scallop 
shell fitted together. 

Well, at present Kate was playing it along to keep Brodie there, 
pretending she got far more tired than she used to, and needed 
Brodie's help, in fact all she could spare from her sketching and 
texts, but that wouldn't, couldn't last much longer. But somehow 
Brodie should be made to reveal the reason she had, two years ago, 
for breaking this up. 

Pity they couldn't have a good slanging row suddenly, instead of 
this clever fencing with words. The truth might come out then. As 
she drove, Una became aware she was desperately trying to think 
of some situation that would trigger off a ding-dong fight between 
them. But she wouldn't dare show she had a hand in it. She'd been 
guilty of enough interference as it was. 

She bit her lip ruefully. Then a thought struck her. Perhaps she 
could leave it to Guthrie himself. He was being very blunt, even 
provocative. Look at the way he'd slapped Brodie down about what 
he'd said to Doctor Lomas not being intended to get at her, but asa 
gesture to Lomas's daughter. What a different Guthrie to the one 
who'd arrived here eighteen months ago. She had a feeling he 
knew exactly what he was doing. And would force the pace when it 
suited him. 

When she'd asked Jocelyn straight out if she knew what had parted 
those two, Jocelyn had said, "Unfortunately Guthrie doesn't know 
either. At least I mean what must have caused Brodie to run away 
from London, and then sever their connection by phone. I do know 
a little more than that, Una, but it was told to me in confidence." 
This of course was when they knew Brodie was back in Napier. 


Subsequent to her talk with Jocelyn the great idea had been born. 


Guthrie, poor man, had never had the satisfaction of a face-to-face 
showdown. Therefore the solution was to get Brodie here. 

With eagerness she'd broached it to Magnus and Jocelyn. Magnus 
had been more than doubtful, Jocelyn hopeful, but needing 
convincing. Una's arguments had won Jocelyn over, and Magnus 
had flung his hands up and said, "One of you on your own is bad 
enough, but when my wife and niece gang up against me, I might 
as well give up. You'll get her here by fair means or foul, I know. 
Well, on your own heads be it, count me out." 

Una had pulled a face at him. "Don't worry, dearest of uncles, if you 
won't play, we'll co-opt someone else." 

"Sounds like utter disaster to me," he retorted, "the more who 
know, the riskier it is," but left them to it. 

When Guthrie had rung Una, blasting her ears off as she put it, 
she'd raced across to the homestead from the clinic, disregarding 
snow and ice patches, grabbed Jocelyn, danced her all round the 
kitchen, making so much noise it had brought Magnus down from 
the study. 

Una let Jocelyn go, grabbed him instead, crying out, "It's got the 
blessing of Divine Providence upon it... upon what? you're about 
to ask ... on our meddling, of course. She's there ... at Kirkwall 
Hills, Brodiel She got here early, decided to put up at the Lodge in 
case we weren't ready for her, got lost, then the snow came on, and 
stranded her on their road. Isn't it wonderful? What could be 
better? She's not only there but can't get away because of the 
quarantine. Guthrie and Simon were up at the sheds... she 
stumbled on to their porch and the girls let her in. Imagine the 
meeting when Guthrie came in! Oh, it was meant to be." 

“Meant to be?" he asked. "Well, of all the deluded ideas! You might 
think it was Providence, but what kindly Being would inflict the 
misery Athol and Kate went through? They were violently ill, 
remember? Your theology is all to bits!" 


Una, entirely unrepentant, said, giving him another hug, "Well, it's 


a case of good coming out of evil. And I don't care! It couldn't be 
better. Look at your wife. She's got stars in her eyes. Don't quench 
her delight!" 

Magnus looked insulted. "When have I ever quenched her?" 
Jocelyn looked astounded. "When"? How can you say such a thing? 
The very moment you met me! By arriving in through that door like 
an erupting volcano and shouting, 'What the hell are you doing 
here?'" 

"That was entirely different. A man doesn't expect to come home to 
find an entirely unknown damsel sitting at his table in a diaphanous 
garment, especially when he knows a scandal-loving sister-in-law is 
about to descend upon him any moment." 

Jocelyn said calmly, "You went on quenching me. Thought I was a 
nutter who couldn't even read a signpost correctly. Which was 
proven wrong later that day, when we found workmen restoring it 
the right way round after vandals had been at it. It's all right, Una, 
his mouth is beginning to crumble. He knows perfectly well it's 
providential. He'll be up to his neck in it with us before he knows 
it." 

Against his will Magnus had guffawed. "But I don't approve. You've 
probably ruined a long-time friendship for us. He may never speak 
to you again, Una." 

“Course he will. I mean he has. Says she's a darned good cook." 
Magnus gave up trying to look stern, "Luck of the devil. Now clear 
out." 

Jocelyn and Una had had a blissful half-hour congratulating 


themselves. Then Una came back to the here and now. 


CHAPTER SIX 
AT Kirkwall Hills the morning after the veterinary call they were 
having morning tea when the phone rang. Guthrie was nearest so 


answered it. 


Brodie was petrified when she heard him say, "Oh, hullo, Mrs Nicol, 
how are you?" Fancy having to talk to her mother with them all 
listening in! Guthrie went on to say, "What's the weather like up 
your way? Higher temperature than ours, I'll bet. But it's a dream 
here, just the same. Wish you could see it. The lake's as glass, with 
those little drifts of cloud across the mountains over the water. We 
were going round the sheep in the far paddocks early on and I 
wished I'd had my camera with me. Poor Brodie missed it. She was 
tied to humdrum tasks like helping get the kids off to school and 
then making our scones. She's been a brick the way she's pitched 
in." 

Brodie was glaring in his direction and almost choked on the scone 
she'd bitten into. Just as if her mother had rung up to speak to Aim| 
It was made worse by the knowing grins on all the faces. They 
knew, of course, that she'd rung her parents earlier to say where 
she was and to use this address for forwarding mail, instead of the 
clinic. 

Now he said, after listening again, "Yes, you'd remember the lake in 
a mood like that when you used to bring Brodie down for those 
holidays. I'm going to take her to the glow-worm caves soon, so she 
can recapture the magic of her first sight of them. She's going to 
put them in a book, inspired, I might say proudly, by me. Beats me 
how anyone can paint glow-worms, they're so tiny, and sort of 
translucent, but then I'm not an artist." 

Brodie had managed to swallow her scone, and take a sip of tea 
and now she rose in her seat ready to take over from him. Guthrie 
waved her down. "Oh, a message from her publishers? I'll take it 
down. I'm much quicker at doing that than she is. Good for my 
morale, and saves her getting a superiority complex. 

No, she won't need to ring you back to send the answer. I've got a 
machine over in the study at Skara Brae. She can go over there and 
work on these revisions and let the firm have them pronto. Now... 


oh, you don't want to speak to her, you've got an appointment? OK, 


go ahead." 


Everyone fell back as he copied it down, read it back, and added, 
"Don't leave it too long before you visit us down here. Don't think it 
would be too much for the Scarths. With Skara Brae a sort of 
private lodge for visitors it's all so easy. You look after yourselves. 


Bye for now." 


As he went to put the phone down, Brodie was sure her mother 
said, "Bye, dear boy." 

Brodie stood up, leaving her tea half-finished, and said, as she held 
out her hand for the telephone jotter, "Anybody'd think Skara Brae 
belonged to you, inviting people. My people!" 

He shrugged. "Now don't get your knickers in a twist, we're all one 
family here." He waved her ahead of him, "I'll just make sure you 
know how to work this particular machine. In a mood like this, you 


could easily make mistakes. Proceed!" 


She better get out before Josh and Wild succumbed to the mirth 
they were holding in, so she proceeded at a great rate. He said 
evenly, "Don't forget it's on a rise. You'll lose your breath as well as 


your temper, if you don't slow down." She didn't reply. 


In the study she held out her hand again. "I suppose I'm allowed to 


have it now. It is, after all, my book." 


"Of course, doesn't sound too difficult. You heard me read it back. 
The only bit that sounds tricky at all is that they need to know if the 
couplet about the tuatara was written by a New Zealand poet and if 
you can assure them you've asked permission, and they need to 
know the source for acknowledgement. I'm also sure you can work 
out the ambiguous statement on page twenty-five. They also would 


like to have some idea ofyour next title." 


She said chokingly, "Mother ought to have said she must speak to 
me." 


“Now, don't get yourself offsides with you mother about that. She 


could hardly have persisted when I told her I was quicker." 

"Well, no one could have guessed she was pressed for time when 
you kept burbling on about mist on the mountains and glow-worms 
and so on." 

His unperturbed response made her madder than ever. "But that 
was before she said she had this appointment. You really couldn't 
expect her to break in on my rhapsodies about the lake to say, 
‘Come on, I've got a doctor's appointment.' After all, she and I had 
some delightful telephone conversations during our engagement, 
over thirteen thousand miles of air space. By the way, she did take 
the time to say the doctor's visit didn't mean a thing, in case you 


worried. Just a routine one to check her blood-pressure." 


Brodie turned suddenly to the table where she would map out the 
message. Back to him, she said accusingly, "Right now it's my 
blood-pressure that needs checking." Her hands were clenched 
together in front of her and the movement of her shoulders 
revealed her bosom was heaving. 

Guthrie's arms came round her from the back, his hands folded 
over hers, freeing them from their tight grip, He pressed her back 
against him, "Don't do yourself an injury, little one, it isn't worth it." 
He dropped a kiss upon the ear nearest him. "There, there! Get 
yourself into a rational frame of mind so you can give that nice 
publisher of yours exactly what he wants. I'll show you the 


workings of this, then leave you alone." 


"You needn't bother. It's the same as the one Dad has at home." 
"Right, I go." At the door he turned, and said, "Those are my new 
books over there, but... and a whimsical smile lifted the corners 
of his mouth, "you'd better not look at it before you do this. Not 
that you're likely to. You must get this away, but supposing you did, 
you might get even more furious than you are now. It might bring 
back too many memories and I can't expect you to like al/ the 


changes." 


She said, "Just go. And don't come back too soon. And as far as the 
book is concerned the way I feel at this moment I'm not likely to 
feel in the slightest bit interested." 

She heard the door close, then, disciplining her trained mind to the 


task ahead, shut him out of her thoughts and her heart. 


It didn't take her as long as she thought. Perhaps when you were 
madder than a swarm of bees the adrenalin flowed so fast it sped 
up your mental processes. The couplet provided no problems as it 
was out of a poem she had written in her teens and fitted this story- 
line so well, but the ambiguity of the statement on page twenty-five 
was decidedly tricky, and made her wonder how on earth she 
hadn't spotted it herself. Not only printers made errors, authors 


did, too. It took her much longer. But at length she was satisfied. 


She sent the message off and with a sigh of relief sat back and 
gazed around the room. She looked at the bookshelves between the 
windows. They were much more crowded than when she'd been 
here last. Guthrie must have spent more time here than she'd 
thought. Though perhaps it was just that he brought armfuls over 
from the quarters every time he came. With Athol completely 
recovered, any farm work was purely voluntary now, for the sake of 
exercise. For a moment she forgot her anger with him and a sort of 


pity touched her heart. 


What a rootless sort of existence for him, with no particular home 
of his own and without a close relation in the world. She thought of 
what they had once planned together ... to roam the world for a 
couple of years more, in search of backgrounds, then come back to 
New Zealand and perhaps settle down in the beautiful, lonely 
grandeur of Central Otago or Fiordland. 

He'd said, "We'll buy some land, create a cottage-type of garden 
about our home, something I've never had. How wonderful if we 
could find some old homestead like that one at Kirkwall Hills, and 


restore it. I daresay that one's tumbled down by now. .. and in 


time when we raise a family, I'll know what it is to have someone of 
my very own flesh and blood. I've never been able to trace anyone 
here, but that won't matter by then, because I'll have you for 
closeness." 

At the very thought of those wonderful days of their betrothal 
which hadn't been intended to be a long one, a pain that seemed 
physical clamped about Brodie, constricting her breathing and she 
was conscious that her pulse-beats took over for one drumming 
moment, feelings she didn't welcome. 

She shook her head. Perhaps that was why he had longed to see 
this Peter, Anna had spoken of. But why had he never told her, what 
was in his past? Had he thought her the unforgiving type? If he'd 


been honest with her she'd have tried to understand. 


Time drifted on as she sat there, lost in vain thoughts of what might 
have been. Oh, well, at present he seemed happy enough to stay on 
at his quarters in that end of the old shearing quarters. He slept 
there now, even cooked some of his meals there. Restoring this old 
house had anchored him here, at least for a while. Would it be 
permanent? The friends of his schoolday holidays were here. Again 
that feeling of pity swept over her. Was it enough for him? 

He must have loved Anna dearly once. Brodie got up and went to 
the window. Perhaps the beauty outside would restore her to some 


measure of contentment. 


What a garden this would be for children to play in... she could 
envisage swings under that spreading sycamore, little paths 
winding in and out of the rhododendrons and azaleas. Lovely places 
for hide-and-seek . . . the tree-house, the old stables where no 
ponies were kept now, the broken-down netting of the tennis court 
where in Edwardian days, they had played in ankle-length white 
skirts and high necks, where no doubt a lot of courting had taken 
place ...and across the lake all unknown, takahe chicks had 


hatched, survived, till finally they were part of the known world 


again. 

Oh, this was ridiculous. She shook herself free of these thoughts. In 
this mood, given the time free from other people, other duties, she 
could easily fling her reasons at him if he came in now. But if she 
did, where would she start? It always came back to that. 


How? 


It would never do to start with reproaches, to accuse him of being 
so self-deluded he'd thought to con her into believing she was the 
one-and-only; to tell him she had felt if he could so deceive her she 
could not trust a man like that. That it had been unnecessary in any 
case, because with the gap in their ages she wouldn't have 
expected to have been his first love, never to have had a life of his 


own before they had met again, met and loved. 


Oh, she would never deny that he had loved her. She could 
remember his voice, shaken with passion, saying, "We'll have to be 
married soon, Brodie. No thinking we'll wait a while and go back to 
your home for a traditional wedding. Get your folk over here. Fix a 
date. This is only a half-life ... " 

Of course he might have doubted that she could take a revelation 
like that, about Anna and Peter. Oh, stop it, Brodie, or else you'll be 
so worked up that if he comes through that door, you'll burst out 
with all the questions that still torment you after two years. She 
must wait till she was living with Una at the clinic. Not so many 
people there, and Guthrie not in such close proximity. 

There, with nerves steadied, she could send for him, they could 
take one of the launches and go across to that solitary spot in 
Lilliput Bay, St Olaf s Isle. She could say, simply, "Guthrie, I was in 
the church at Wendenfold the day you met Anna there. I'd been 
trying to find you. It was so big a shock, so devastating, I had to get 
away." She mustn't sound too accusing, just wait for him to take it 
in and give her the truth. 


Though she would have to ask, later, why he had said, "How can I 


let you go when I've just found you again?" That much, surely, was 
due to her. She would have to know. Though the answer might be 
hard to take. 

She turned from the window and her eyes fell on the box of books 
on that easy chair. She walked towards it, pushing the roughly-torn 
paper aside. There it was, No Voices In The Glen, and it was just as 
he had planned the cover. He'd based Catriona, the heroine of the 
book, on her, because that was her full name, Brodie Catriona 
Nicol. 

Memories swept back on her, Guthrie saying, "I'll have to contrive 
some dialogue so the readers know it's pronounced Katrina. Can 
you think of something?" 

He'd read her description: "She had the sort of hair that could face 
any kind of weather. At first sight, fair, but when a strong wind 
lifted it, it was three-layer hair; in the stillness of early morning 
after their escape through the rough heather-clad hills it was an all 
over muted gold, but when the wind stirred it a little it was streaky, 
with a dark-gold under-layer, and when they ran swiftly, and it was 
Swinging this way and that, it was nut-brown. It made you think of 
sunlight sifting through the young leaves of English beeches, and 
her eyes belonged to the woods too, but to the peaty pools of 
Scottish glens, water rippling over mossy rocks, sometimes brown, 
sometimes green. Glints of green, a dozen shades." 

She'd laughed. "You're laying it on with a trowel, dear man. You're 
extravagating for dear art's sake, as the saying goes. You don't 


really see me that way." 


He caught her to him. "But I do, I do. You're a constant delight to 
me, with your ever changing moods reflected in those strange eyes 
of yours, a delight and a wonder. This book will have something in 
it that none of my others has had, in the relationship between the 
hero and heroine, fleeing for their lives, something I hope that will 
convey to the reader a return to the days of chivalry. The heroine 


sharing what had to be ventured, like Maid Marian with Robin 


Hood." 


She laughed, "Oh, well, if you've laid it on too thickly with the 
heroine, no doubt some poor sub-editor will tone it down." Then 
she'd looked up at him frankly, "But I love it, darling. I'm so glad 
you are so articulate." 

There was so much of them both in the book, small incidents, often 
humorous, that they had shared, tender moments, scenes visited 
together as the action swung from Scotland to London. 

She was a little afraid as she looked down at the cover. He had 
spoken of changes in it, but this was surely as he had hoped it 
would be ... A Highland glen, shadowy and dark on the edges, but 
in a glade that was sunlit, a girl with streaky hair, half-turned as if 
listening for sounds of pursuit, and back in the trees a horse and 
rider, and she wasn't sure, by her stance, whether he be friend or 
foe. So it was still their book. 

She sat down in the old chair, comfortably sagging, and knew she 
must be prepared for a change in the dedication. It would no longer 
be what Guthrie had planned then: "To Brodie Chisholm, my wife’. 
It might not even carry a dedication. But it did. It stared back at 


her. Entirely anonymous. LTo you, of course’. 

To whom? ... of course. 

A thought rose up and shocked her. No doubt Anna would read 
every book he ever wrote. How could you not? When you had once 
loved a man to the uttermost of love itself? 

She turned the page quickly, yes, the start was exactly as he had 
first written it. She knew that the heroine didn't come into it till 
chapter three. It wasn't necessary, as in a novel, to have her on the 
first page. He hadn't quite finished the book when their parting had 
occurred. She wondered how he had worked it out. There had been 
a mystery surrounding Catriona, something that parted them for a 
while. She hoped, oh, how she desperately hoped, what had 


happened between her and Guthrie, hadn't soured his attitude 


towards Catriona. But he was probably too experienced a writer to 
let it affect his work. 

She turned towards the back, thinking she'd read the last chapter, 
but turned too many and found herself staring at the last page. 

It carried only one paragraph. She read: ‘Richard looked up the hill 
towards the old house where his ancestors had lived, through all 
the bloodstained heroic days of Scotland's chequered and valiant 
history, and put up his hand to shade his eyes and saw her racing 
down towards him, a flying figure, all grace and eagerness ... 
Anna.' 

The book crashed to the floor. Anna. He'd kept his heroine, by the 
cover, exactly as he had described her, but called her by the name 
of his first love. 

A sense of betrayal such as she had never known rose in Brodie. 
She felt nauseated. How dare he? How dare he? This was her story. 
And he had given it to Anna. Not any doubt about that dedication 
now. And to think she'd been on the brink of telling him why she 
had given him up, that she'd been going to try to understand. 

Now he had given the things in that book belonged to Brodie Nicol, 
to Anna, the woman who had refused to let him enter her life again, 
and perhaps with good cause. Perhaps Anna had been badly let 
down, but then had found happiness again. 

She was grateful no one had come seeking her. The only blessing of 
this hour was that she was alone. Well, that had done it. She had 
been in danger of falling under his spell once more. This at least 


had saved her. She began to shake. 


When the shaking stopped, she sat there for a long time, gazing 
into space. She almost felt as if the world, outside this window, had 
ceased to exist. Normally it was full of birdsong. Now, it was as if 
every bird was hushed. That couldn't be, of course, but for her it 


Was. 


She had been on the brink of becoming reconciled to Guthrie's 


past, to his deception, which had been nothing but an absurd 
illusion. But it was no longer in the past, it was the here-and-now in 
this book, newly published. How odd that the one thing she 
couldn't bear was that it had been her story. That Guthrie had 
woven into it all her mannerisms, incidents they had shared, tender 
passages, laughter, small absurdities that had really happened, 


even some of their caresses. 


It belonged just to the two of them, her streaky hair, her green- 
flecked eyes, even as he had pointed out to her, the lilt in her 
speaking voice. She had been his Catriona, leaping from rock to 
rock across that burn; the things she had thought, had taken 
delight in, had all been there. 


It was heady stuff to read about and to realize it was the measure 
of his love for her, immortalized in a book, a Rosalind to his 
Orlando, a Desdemona to his Othello. Oh, what a romantic twit she 
had been! After all, Desdemona had come to a sticky end, hadn't 
she? But that book had belonged to her, Brodie, not to Anna. How 
dare he keep to her colouring as typified by that unmistakable 
cover, yet commit the unforgivable by giving her Anna's name. 
Well, she had been saved from folly. Guthrie would certainly hear 
from her why she had dumped him, but not till she was at the 
clinic, but it wouldn't be a showdown with a view to reconciliation. 
She bent down and picked up the book. Well, she had read the first 
chapter and the last page. More she would not read. Silly to inflict 
unnecessary pain on oneself. 

The door opened and Guthrie strode in. No other word for it, strode 
in with eagerness. And she hadn't even begun to think what she 
could say to him. His bulk towered over her. He had magnificent 
shoulders. Again how stupid to be thinking that, at a time like this. 
She stood up, but stepped back a pace, closeness she could not 
bear. 

He looked down at the book in her hand, "What do you think? I 


know you can't have got very far, despite the speed of your reading, 
but what about it, Brodie? Has it stirred any of the old magic?" 

Of course he had never known she was aware there had been an 
Anna in his life. Even if she remarked on the name, he'd have an 
explanation for it. These things did happen in the world of 
publishing and with an imagination like his he'd come up with 
something quite plausible. That was something authors and liars 


both needed. Imagination. 


Her voice was quite steady, quite lacking in any real emotion. "I've 
just read the first chapter and the last page, Guthrie. You seem to 
have found a satisfactory ending. But I'm not reading the rest of it. 
I don't want to meet myself as I was then, in these pages ... a 
young, green girl. I've changed, and the past is as dead as the 
dodo. I don't want it all raked up again." 

That ruddy skin hardly ever paled. It did now. A sort of draining 
away of the blood beneath. Then he said, "A bit drastic that, isn't it? 
Aren't you curious about any changes I may have made? It still had 
two chapters to go when you last saw it. When you deserted me." 
"No, there were bound to be some changes of course." She waited 
for him to speak. There was a silence neither seemed able to break. 
Then she found herself saying, because it would have to be said 
sometime, "Why did you pick on the name, Anna?" 

The reddish-brown brows came down, a line appeared between 
them. She braced herself. She couldn't fathom the look he bent 
upon her. He looked more disconcerted than dismayed. 

"It's always been a favourite name of mine, that's all. Most changes 
in that book are far more important than that, believe me. But you 
don't have to read it if you aren't interested. As to the name, don't 
you remember one night when we were planning our future 
together as most engaged couples do, you said you were glad my 
new hero was Richard, that you'd like our first son called that and I 
said it was fine by me as long as we called our first daughter Anna. 


I'd always loved that name." 


She had completely forgotten that. 

How strange. She was glad her voice sounded so natural. "I had 
forgotten that but I recall it now. I asked you was it because that 
was your mother's name, and you said no, hers was Elizabeth and I 
said then we'd make that our daughter's second name. How 


strange it all seems now, how long ago, doesn't it?" 


He'd regained his colour. "It does. Quite incredible. Have you 
finished up here? I want to do some jotting. Nothing like a ride over 
these lakeside downs for inspiration. Among other things I thought 
of a name for the horse in my current book." He laughed. "Seem to 
be preoccupied with names today, don't we? Fortunately, I got more 
than a name. I've a hideous tangle in this book. Couldn't get off to 
sleep for ages last night for it. But on the crest of Thunderbrow 
Crag I looked across at the Delectable Mountains, and this knotty 
bit, nothing to do with mountains, came to me. Odd, isn't it? Most 
of this writing game is sheer hard slog, but there has to be the 


inspiration too. I must get it down while it's still with me." 


Brodie dropped the book back into the carton. "Then I'll leave you 
to it," and went. 

At three in the morning she knew she simply couldn't bear not to 
read every word, to find out what he had changed, what he had left 
in, even if every time the name Anna recurred, which would, 


naturally, be often, she would feel betrayed. She would sneak a 


Copy. 


When Guthrie, next morning, drove off to see Magnus about 
something, she slipped across. No sign of the carton, there or over 
at the quarters. She felt cheated, frustrated. It wouldn't be in the 
shops for ages yet. But surely he'd give Kate and Athol a copy. Then 


she could read it in bed, secretly. 


Days passed and none appeared. It also continued to niggle at her 


that the whole incident had mattered much less to Guthrie than 


she'd expected. By now she told herself that she'd only imagined 
that loss of colour. Oh, well, it was his livelihood ... it meant far 
more to him than little incidents like that. She had wanted him to 
show emotion about something that had meant so much to her. She 
was a fool. And she had her own work. 

Just as she disciplined herself to this, the mailbox inserted into the 
huge trunk of one of the enormous blue-gums at the foot of the 
Kirkwall Hills drive, became crammed full of mail for the two 
authors. Athol brought it in and cocked an eyebrow at Guthrie. 
"Looks as if I'd better stop calling on my voluntary worker pronto. 
I'm amazed you've stayed away from it this long. Though of course 
I've realized there's more attraction about dropping in here these 


days." He grinned. 


Guthrie took it coolly, his drawl revealed that. "You could have been 
right, but I've got my priorities in the right order now and I'm 
determined to make up for lost time. I also think Brodie needs to 
get her head down to the drawing board too. I'll shift most of my 
gear back to the quarters and she can set up her production line at 
Skara Brae." 

Brodie dashed her fringe away and said shortly, "I think we need to 
discuss that first. I'll see you after lunch over there." 

"What ever you wish," he said much too meekly. 

Kate picked up the vibes. She said quickly, "What ever you two 
decide will be OK with me. There are no visitors in the offing. 
Plenty of room for both of you. We're honoured to have such classic 
industry taking place on our land." 

Brodie thought she'd better get in before Guthrie. She said, "It'll be 
no time now before I move over to Una's. But she's got an assistant 
at the moment staying overnight off and on. After all, my original 
purpose was to be there. I'm an overstayer. But it's been 
marvellous having the children so close at hand for copy, and, I 
must admit, for the occasional criticism. Simon caught me out 


properly yesterday. Pointed out something I'd got back to front in 


the launch at its moorings. Saved me a lot of altering later." 

If she had hoped Guthrie might say, "Well, stay on a bit," she was 
disappointed. He didn't, neither did Kate. Even as Brodie's pride 
rose, it ebbed away quickly and left her feeling desolate. Perhaps 
she was wearing out her welcome. 

When she rose to clear the table Guthrie said, "Let's go. I need to 
get settled into some real work." 

They strode off in an unusual and restricting silence. Brodie waited 
till they were in the study with its dream view of silver-blue waters 
and the quivering green of aspen poplar leaves fringing its shore. 
She said, "I'll get all my stuff off this long table first. The 
youngsters can take some of it over to the quarters when they get 
in. Would you like to take that folding easel and that collapsible 
stool? Now take that look off your face, Guthrie Chisholm. I know 
just what you are going to say. Your stiff masculine pride insists you 
offer this to me. Ladies first and all that. Well, in this matter we are 
simply two writers and it's just plain daft. You have far more right 
here than I have. It was due to you Skara Brae was ever rebuilt. I'm 
just a bird of passage. Una's got the workplace that Kerr will use, 
all lined up for me. I'll move over there next week. That gives me 
three months. Kate's perfectly fit now and it's time they had their 
house to themselves. But I'd like to get this stuff off to London first. 
So no more arguing. ' 

He grinned in the most annoying way, “Who's arguing? You've been 
holding the floor ever since we stepped across the threshold. I was 
merely going to remark in a very mild tone that as I thought the 
lighting here was so good for someone who sketches as well as 
typing or using the computer, it would be the obvious choice. I'm 


sure Athol and Kate would agree.” 


“Athol and kate would agree with anything you proposed. You twist 
them round your little finger.” 
He clicked his tongue. “Tut, tut! Jealousy rears its ugly head. Have 


some sense, Brodie. The light's not half as good over yonder. Don't 


be childish.” 

Her colour rose with her temper. [JgYour few years seniority might 
have mattered once, Guthrie, but not now. And it's practical too. 
OgShe waved her hand at the books on the shelves. [JjgImagine 


carting those up and downs.[jJh 


"Well, only down. No stairs at the quarters." 

"That's quibbling, and you know it. Most of my books are still in my 
car. I can just drive over with them. I'm adamant about this. I've 
disturbed your settled existence here long enough without turning 
you out of this ideal spot. Admit you got attached to it when you 
moved over here during the restoring? I've been a thorn in your 


side for long enough." 


Suddenly he was beside her, looming. He felt her draw back. He 
grinned evilly. "Who wants a rose without a thorn? The perfume's 
worth a prick or two. There are compensations . . . like this!" 

His arms imprisoned her, held her hard against him. Brodie felt, as 
she had always done, as if she melted in his embrace. His mouth 
was gentle at first, then not. This was the age-old chemistry 
between man and woman. When reason and justifiable 
disillusionment dissipated before the onslaught of your senses! She 
couldn't have told how long it lasted, that moment of nothing 
mattering before the magic of this. He took his mouth away, 
steadied her, then laughed. 

The laugh loosened something in Brodie, she knew that he knew 
exactly how she had felt. That once again, between them had 
flowed that tide of feeling. And she resented it with all her mind. 
She said dramatically, "How dare you!" 

Again the grin, meant to annoy her. "How dare I? Oh, come off it. 
Off your high horse. Because I wanted to, of course. After all, I'm 
just living up to my book title. The one I'm busy on, Venture Who 


Dares. Well, I ventured, I dared... and it was well worth while, 


wasn't it, Brodie?" 


"Not to me." She shook her head so vigorously the shining locks 


parted. 


His laughter held real merriment. "Who are you trying to kid? 
Yourself? But it won't wash. Why don't you just give in to your 


feelings? Like you did just now? Why fight it?" 


She spoke through her teeth. "As far as you're concerned I haven't 
any feelings. Not those kind of feelings, anyway. And men ought not 


to take advantage of their greater strength like that." 


She hated his resultant guffaw. "In a moment," he said, "you'll be 
accusing me of sexual harassment!" 

"Well, I jolly well would if I was secretary to you and there was a 
boss to complain to, or a tribunal or something!" 

He stopped laughing. "If it's a tribunal you're after, Brodie, you'll 
have to supply one yourself. Be judge, jury, witnesses, and put 
yourself in the dock. Face to face, to answer questions. But you 
wouldn't ever answer them, would you, because you are too big a 
coward to ask yourself the questions no one else was given the 
chance to ask. But took refuge behind a phone. Think on that. 
Think on that tonight. Your reasons for giving me up. For another 
thing, analyse your feelings - towards me - just now." 

All the bitterness Brodie had kept down for two years surged to the 
surface. She opened her mouth. This was the moment... but 
Guthrie held a large hand up. "No. Not now. I said think it over. 
Don't say anything now. Not in temper. It's like Wordsworth said of 
poetry, ‘It's emotion recollected in tranquillity.' Let tranquillity bear 
upon it, girl. The pure light of reason. It's a big issue. I want to get 
my study settled and get to work tomorrow morning very early, 
with an undisturbed mind. And when it's convenient to me you can 
come out with it." 


She said forlornly, all the wind taken out of her sails, "But it was 


you disturbed my serenity. Very unfair of you." 

“You deserved it," he said. "OK, let's start taking your books and 
things over. Use this box to start with." She looked at it numbly. It 
was the one those books had arrived in. It was empty now. She 
swept notebooks, sketchbooks, charcoal, inks into it and handed it 
to him. Then with a pile of books under each arm she descended in 
his wake, past that sunset window that meant nothing to her now. 
It was a much more prosaic atmosphere, which was what was 
needed right now. Its windows looked out on to a hitching-rail of 
the old days when the shearers used to arrive on horseback. 
Nowadays only the occasional mount was seen tied there. The 


Scarths had always kept some. 


"Not the view the Skara Brae study has," said Guthrie meanly. 

"But much more conducive to work. A writer friend of mine in 
London once rented a flat with a view over a dream of a park but 
had to move the desk away from the window, it was so distracting." 
"M'm, could be," he admitted, "but this arm of the lake isn'ta 
teaming metropolis. Apart from the odd launch it's usually empty. 
And stilts and oyster-catchers aren't distracting. What was his 
name?" 

“Whose name?" 

"Your writer friend. And what did he write?" 

“His name was Madeleine Muir and she wrote short love stories for 
a leading magazine. Would you put all that painting paraphernalia 
on that long bench? Just the thing, though I'm more busy on 
textwork for what I've already drawn, just now. Though I'm itching 
to sketch that hitching-rail if I can persuade Wilf to bring that 
draught-horse he's so fond of, over here. Isn't he called Columbus? 
I'd like him complete with nosebag and chaff. But why call him 
that?" 

"Because he was born with an itch to explore and one of the most 
cunning creatures at escaping you've ever known. The sight of the 


Downs is to Columbus like the uncharted seas, that the one he was 


named after, loved. What are you doing now?" 

She was trying out the colonial couch Guthrie had used as a bed, 
with a clenched fist. "That's a very comfortable mattress. Oh, it's 
got wire springs under it. I'll bring my sheets and duvet over. Then 
I'd not disturb the family if I can camp here for the short time left. I 
prefer to work very early, and sharing family breakfasts over there 
holds me back. There's something about the dewy freshness of 
daybreak that is really incomparable. You may not be drawing 
dewdrops, although I'd like to have a shot at raindrops caught in a 
spiderweb in the macrocarpa hedge... but there's an awareness 
about at that time, of pulsing life and growth that isn't present at 
any other time." 

"I know. And while I quite like to think of you occupying my bed, 
I'm afraid Athol and I would never agree to you being alone here. 
We still get the odd escaper from Invercargill way, or the hitchhiker 
looking for a free lodging. Shearing quarters attract them like 
nobody's business. So don't ask him. It would upset him to refuse 
you." "But you'd be near." 

"Not nearly near enough. Though in some ways, too near. It would 
disturb me in more ways than one." 

She wouldn't reply to that. Instead she said, "Well, let's get on with 
the job in hand. What do you want to take over from that 
cupboard?" 

He said hurriedly, "Nothing. It's full of my personal papers. I'll 
come over tomorrow early with my station wagon and move what's 
there. But I'd like these drawers emptied." 

She watched him out of sight and went across to the cupboard. It 
was locked. That would be where those books were. Not that it was 


any good. It was Anna's book now, not hers. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
BRODIE managed to subdue her tumultuous thoughts and get to 
the shabby old desk Guthrie had used here before his furniture 


from London had arrived. She had a great deal of reading-over, 
checking, to do for this. Nothing like routine to steady the pulses. 


Gradually peace seeped into her. 


She had sent up one of those urgent pleas from the heart before 
she started. 'Please help me, dear God, to concentrate, to leave 
Guthrie to get on with his book, then, unemotionally, help me to put 


it to him.' 


He'd given her the chance. When he was ready, it had to be in his 
time, he'd be adamant in that, she knew, she would have to tell him. 
She wouldn't be able to postpone it any longer than that. She would 
tell him she only wanted him to be honest. No more of this farcical 
pretence of the one-and-only ... but his relationship with Anna 
hadn't been farce. 


It had been drama, stark and real. 


She got on well. The fact that it had come to a showdown, at 
Guthrie's request too, no, not request, demand, had resolved 
something for her. His reaction to knowing she had been in the 
Wendenfold church would reveal what sort of a man Guthrie really 
was. None of it would be easy but it was inevitable. When it was 


over they'd know what they must do with the rest of their lives. 


It was marvellous to feel that, at last, she had a corner all her own 
here, with cooking facilities to cancel the need to be at the house 


for meals. 


At four he rang her in the extension. "There's a fax here for you. 
They say they'd like some prior information about your next book. 
Evidently there's a good opportunity for some pre-publicity. Brodie, 
I didn't know if you'd have progressed far enough." His voice 
deepened. "Isn't it a bit early for that? I know how often titles have 
to be changed. But they're quoting The Lake of Rediscovery all 
right. I know you've been in touch with them before but that could 


have been a tentative one. I mean you didn't have to call it that 


because I suggested it." 


She said simply, "Guthrie, it became that the moment you uttered 
it. Not a history of extinction, as so many have to be, but truly the 


place of rediscovery." 


He said quietly, "I am hoping it may come to mean that to you ina 


different sense. Not just a book title." 


She ignored that. She said, "The idea has so taken possession of me 
that it's acting like a goad to spur me on to finish this one. The end 
of that's in sight. I'm just really revising. I'll map something out. 
Hope they don't want too many words. Sorry you've been bothered 
with it." 


"Not to worry, this chapter I'm busy on, is just swinging along. 
Don't hold yourself up by coming over with what they want, just 


ring me up with it, and I'll send it." 


That was the way it would have been had they married, each 
lending the other a hand, when necessary. Inspiration flowed, for 
what it was needful to state, in this mini-form. Guthrie took it down 
at his usual speed. She rang off, got back to her revisions. 

They hardly saw each other for a couple of days. She didn't even 
resent it when Una rang to say, "Guthrie told me I'd better not go 
on at you about things .. . about it being time to come over here. 
That you were busy getting some stuff away." Una chuckled. "Uncle 
Magnus said it was the most sensible thing he'd heard yet, that 
knowing me I'd probably get you involved with some of the small 
patients here; that he knew as a fellow writer it would be sheer 
hell. I told him I'd give the staff strict orders you were never to be 
disturbed. But I'll leave you alone till you finish what you're on. But 
in a week or so I'm taking a day off to go over to Invercargill to 
choose material for the bridesmaids' frocks, for you and Coralie 
Lomas. And of course for Rosa and Meg, you know they're to be 


junior maids, don't you? How about that? Kate will come too." 


"Fine by me. The timing will be about right. By the way, I'm sure 
you'll have an interesting case to attend to over here soon. You 
know Whiskers, that huge black cat with white whiskers about six 
inches long, who lives at the shearing-sheds? He needs sorting out 
psychologically. He got so attached to Guthrie sleeping here, he's a 
mixed-up feline just now. He's used to sleeping on the foot of this 
bed, on Guthrie's feet, and he takes up his post there as soon as it's 
dark. Then he wakes up, and goes over to Skara Brae and howls 


like a banshee till he's let in over there." 


"T could sort that out in a couple of shakes. Get wed and there'd be 
only one bed for him to sleep on." 

"Subject taboo! Be off with you. Oh, for heaven's sake, what's 
that?" An eldritch shriek had sounded. 

"A cockatoo. I've splinted its leg and it's here for a day or two. It 
screeches all day. I'm coming, Captain Hook... . perhaps you'd 


better change your mind altogether about coming over here. 
Mightn't be your scene." She laughed, and hung up. 


Brodie went back to her work contentedly. Things were going to 


come out into the open soon. And... hope springs eternal... 


What a delight that trip to Invercargill was, all the hundred miles of 
it each way. Brodie was free of the disturbing presence of Guthrie, 


relaxing from the pressure he was bringing to bear. 


This lovely city with its wide streets and spacious gardens where 
lilacs and wisterias, the clematis and forsythia were at their best, 
many of the streets with footpaths bordered by strips of emerald 
turf, and with buds waxing fat on rosebushes, promising a colourful 
November, seemed far removed from two people in different 


studies at Lake Te Anau, trying to resolve their future life. 


She ignored thoughts of a whisper she'd caught earlier when Una 
had said to Kate, "No... I've changed my mind, or rather Guthrie 


has changed it for me. Yes, I had thought of apricot for Coralie and 


Brodie as well as Rosa and Meg, but Guthrie vetoed that. Said 
Brodie needed green. That the woodland colours were hers, but for 
heaven's sake don't tell her that." 

Brodie knew they would have expected her to fly off the handle, 
but, in a contrary way, she liked it. He must be feeling very sure of 
himself. That when questions were asked and answers given, all 
would come right. But little did he know how some of those 
questions were going to rock him! What would he say when she 
taxed him with his ridiculous deception? She would say he could 
have told her, and, given time, she might have understood. But she 
would have to know under what circumstances it had occurred, and 
when he had met Anna again, and what he had thought he could do 


about it? 


Meanwhile, it was Una's wedding and nothing must overshadow 
her happiness. She hoped she liked Kerr. That he was dependable. 
Una deserved the best. 

They returned with their purchases, took them to the dressmaker 
the next day to be measured, then it was back to the drawing board 
with rediscoveries of the lake uppermost. 

The children dropped in every day to see what more creatures had 
sprung to life among her sketches of the snowgrass and glorious 
native trees of the inlets and arms of the great lake with its three- 
hundred mile shoreline. 

They were thrilled when they knew it was to be dedicated to them, 
and that the three adventurous children of the story were to bear 
their second names. 

Rosa's eyes were astar. "And are we really going to discover moas 
and huias and descendants of the Lost Tribe of Te Anau?" 

Brodie put an arm around her. "No, sweetie, because truth is 
important in all things, but this is to make youngsters here and all 
over the earth find a little magic world of their own, imagining the 
delight it would be, so that in years to come, if someone should 


lead an expedition and discover one of them, or even some creature 


we don't know exists, it will be a dream come true. That's the way 
it was, in 1948, when Doctor Orbell discovered the takahe 
notornis, alive and flourishing, just across the lake yonder. And all 
the people, who as children, had learned in their school journals 
that they were an extinct species, found that same magic. My 
grandparents were among those, and even now, when they read 
about the carefully fostered increase in their numbers, they get a 
sparkle in their eyes." 

"Bravo," said a voice behind them, Guthrie's voice. "So keep 
believing, kids. When I read about that find of moa's eggs out on 
the Taieri river bank, at least four hundred years old, I had what 
seemed a crazy wish, that some scientist could discover how to 
revitalize that spark of life, it had once held. But what Brodie said 
made me think of something that happened more than four 
hundred years ago. You know about it already. The discovery of the 
Americas. And I remembered how, for instance, a Spanish 
philosopher, George Santayana, born about the time the first 
Scarths were coming out to New Zealand, wrote of Christopher 
Columbus in words I've always loved and remembered. I'll type you 
each a copy of the poem soon for you to keep in your scrapbooks. 
It'll keep you believing in things like this. Things that Brodie is 
giving you here and now, and before long, to children all over the 
world. I'll be a proud man then too because I suggested the title, 
The Lake of Rediscovery." 

Simon said, "Gosh, Brodie, you ought to add his name to the 
dedication. Us and him." Then, "What are you going red for, 
Brodie?" 

Guthrie saved her. "Because only authors decide on dedications, 
Simon. Mind you, you haven't dropped a clanger. Besides, who's to 
know, she may have someone else in mind. Some man in her life we 
don't know about." 

Brodie thought she'd better get this off the too personal. "And by 


the way, kids, what ever happens, I mustn't mislead you. I did 


mention Auias to you as one of our extinct birds, but they won't be 
mentioned in this book because I don't think they ever existed 
down here. They were quite prolific around the Wellington Province 
during last century, because that had a mild climate with a 
comparatively heavy rainfall which kept it densely forested among 
its mountains. You know I told you about the marked difference 
between the male and the female in the matter of beaks? The male 
has the short, straight beak for digging into the bark of decaying 
trees and their fungoid outcrops, and the female has a long, slender 
curved one, ideal for rootling round for the insects, particularly the 
huhu grubs they both loved. 

"There were other localities up north, too, and it was a tragedy that 
the demand for skins for overseas museums, hastened their 
extinction. A Governor here, the Earl of Onslow, was the instigator 
of attempts to preserve them and even called his second son Huia 
and presented him for adoption to the Ngati Huia Sub-tribe, but 
that won't be in this book. I'll save it for a North Island one. I'll 
have to verify all these things first. 

"This sort of writing is not just inspiration and drawing. During the 
long summer holidays you can come into Dunedin with me while I 
sketch the plumage, those wonderfully long tail feathers with the 
white tips, that only chiefs of distinction were supposed to wear." 
Simon said, "Today's Saturday. Couldn' we go now?" 

Guthrie laughed. "Hardly. It's well over a hundred miles. Besides, 
you get a much longer day in the city if you prepare for it the day 
before. After all, Columbus took months to fit out an provision his 
ship. Don't think me spoilsport. I've called to take you to St Olaf's 
Isle. I've asked your parent and I've made a lunch-pack up in my 
own rough and ready fashion though I hope we'll be able to cook 
freshly-caught trout on a stick over a fire. No, Brodie can't come. 
She told me today was to be sacred to production. I was surprised 
to see you here." 


Little Meg looked up with the intuitive glint in her clear blue eyes 


that was surprising in a child so young and said, "I expect she 
wants to tell us to scram, but she doesn't like turning people 
down." 

"You could have fooled me," said Guthrie, his eyes flickering 
meaningly to Brodie. "That's something I hadn't noticed about her," 
then he said hastily in case they followed that remark up, "but she 
sure has got a lot on her plate at the present. And while I think of 
it, you might sometime find a laughing owl still around." 

Brodie sat there, while they went out, staring at her notes about 
the takahe. He hadn't asked her. He was playing fair. She had to 
think this one through, uninfluenced by these subtle times of 
kindred enjoyment. Yet, when it suited him he would demand her 
explanation outright. Yes, he was entitled to it. She was thinking it 
out all right. Doing what he'd insisted she did. Little did he know 
that when he got it from her, the stark truth of the justification of 
her behaviour was going to undermine his arrogance at one fell 


blow. 


If only she didn't have to do it. To bring him low. But he'd 
demanded the truth and he'd have to take it. 

Work forgotten, chin on propped hands, a fierce resentment took 
hold of her. Why should she, the injured party, hate the thought of 
hurting him so much? He deserved it, didn't he? 

Why, oh why, couldn't he have told her that long ago he had had a 


serious affair? But that now it was all in the past. 


Almost a moan escaped her. But it hadn't been in the past, had it? 
Because when he had met Anna again, he'd wanted her, longed for 
her, if that note of utter anguish in his voice in that ancient church, 
meant what it had seemed. Again it echoed in her heart ... "I can't 
believe it. To have found you again, here, after all this time. Anna, I 


just can't let you go out of my life once more." 


She wondered now, as she had so often, what he would have done 


had Anna wanted to take up with him again, even to just consent to 


seeing him now and then. How would Guthrie have acted then? 
Would he have come back to London, told her? Or would he have 
waited to see how — to put it crudely — how things would have 
panned out? Would he have meant to ask her, to release him if Anna 
had resented? Or might he have thought she would do as second- 
best if Anna had been adamant? 

The Guthrie she had known, or thought she had known, would have 
made a clean breast of it. But the Guthrie who had fostered for her 
(or for himself) that stupid illusion of being the one-and-only, might 
not have. That strange Guthrie who had kept her image in 
colouring, dialogue, incident, the lot, within the pages of a nearly 
finished book, then had given his heroine the name of the woman 
he really longed for. She couldn't help wondering with a passion to 
know, if anything had ever happened between them since that time 
she had fled. 


It could be that once he realized that Anna, his lost love, and 
presumably the mother of his son, wasn't going to let him come 
back into her life, he had returned here, flung himself into 
restoring Skara Brae for the Scarths, needing the anodyne of 
physical work instead of the introspective task of complicated 
fiction. Writing of vital adventurous characters, including love 
scenes that, she supposed, might stir a man's blood, waken desires 
beyond fulfilment, of the one person who really mattered! 

Might he have decided that it could be possible to take Brodie on 
again - that the very real comradeship he and his ex-fiancee had 
known would be better than nothing, happiness enough? 

Brodie came back to the here and now. Her gaze returned to the 
littered bench, to the tools of her trade. She must focus on this, in 
fact be practical. There was another side to writing . .. she must 
not forget that tax had still to be paid. Wasn't there a provisional 
one in February, based on what she'd earned the year before? She'd 


already lost an enormous amount of time. 


She had, she knew, faced up to the fact that the shattering moment 
of truth was nearly upon her. If he admitted she had had great 
provocation for cutting and running as she had done, if he told her 
the whole story, withholding nothing, if he asked her to patch up 
the broken years, she would marry him. 

But she wouldn't force the issue now, though she longed to. He was 
at this critical point in his new book. No doubt he too had taxes 
looming. With the snow and the quarantine and the emotional 
upset of Una's plot to get her here, it must've been hell for him as 
well as for her, which probably explained his wild swings of mood. 
He needed time to really get into this book. 

Oh, long ago, in that happy idyllic time in London, he had told her 
he always had to get past the quarter-mark of his first rough copy 
before he felt he knew his characters, and from then on they 
assumed their own personalities, acting of their own volition, at 
times surprising him, enchanting him, exasperating him. But that 
he then had to do more revisions on those first pages than on any 
other part. 

Her own work was so different, a smaller text, a lot of sketching, 
certainly, but she herself scrapped enough if she deemed it not of a 
satisfying quality, to understand these reactions of his. 

Well, she didn't know how the showdown would go but at least it 
would be out in the open. All of a sudden she stood up, looked with 
the greatest distaste at her pencils, charcoal, inks, colours, and a 
book on how, lost in the mists of the never-never time, a tribe, sadly 
depleted, had fled from the vengeance of another tribe, to 
disappear completely, or almost completely. Unless, of course, the 
last few members were the ones Captain Cook had met up with, 
living in a cave way down in the remote South Fiordland Coast, 
when he had put in to make repairs to The Resolution. 

When Guthrie had first spoken to her of it, she had been filled with 
anticipatory delight, itching to get at it. But not today. This 


restlessness that possessed her was for action in her own life, 


among her own emotions. 
She reached for the phone, got Kate. "Thought I'd better tell you 
I'm off out. Over the hills and far away. No, on foot, not by car. I 


need exercise. Even my mind feels cramped." 


"Oh, what a pity you hadn't gone with Guthrie and the kids. 
Could've been just what you needed. You won't be tempted to climb 
down any of those bluffs, will you? I know you can't get cut off by 
tides as on a seashore, but there are plenty hazards without. Tell 
you what... they didn't take Thimble because he's such a nuisance 
in the boat, always wanting to leap overboard .. . take him with 
you. And Brodie, come over for the evening meal tonight. Guthrie 


promised he would." 


She accepted, despising herself for the weakness. Thimble enjoyed 
the outing, coming down to the edges of the bays with her, begging 
her to throw sticks in for him, heading out as he disturbed stilts 
and oyster catchers wading at the edge in search of juicy morsels, 
barking in frustrated frenzy as they soared above him and the 
wind-rippled waters; pretending he was chasing rabbits as he 
investigated long-deserted burrows. There were gulls winging 
above the lake, who must've come over the mountains from the 
Tasman Sea... perhaps it was stormy over there today. The 
mountains so often cut off the weather pattern. That was an idea 
for her book. 

She had packed some cold mutton sandwiches and Thimble had 
more than his fair share, despising his dog-biscuits. They lay back 
in the sun-warmed tussocky grass, lulled by the drowsy hum of 
insects. Brodie felt at peace. This rift in their relationship might 
soon be a thing of the past. It might leave scars on both of them, 
but the wounds wouldn't fester any more. 

She arrived back just as Guthrie and the others came up from the 
launch-pad. They dangled trout from their fingers and had a blissful 


tired-out look. 


Athol called out, "Nobody change, I'm starving. Just wash your 
hands, all of you, quickly. Just look at Thimble! Brodie's tired the 
poor animal out. He just flopped. I guess he'll take no rocking 


tonight, either." 


Guthrie looked startled. "I thought she was going to have a real 
bash on her book, and would do it in peace. Did you feel restless 
when we left? You should've come." 

She forbore to say she wasn't asked, instead, "I fully intended to 
work but quietened my conscience by telling myself I'd get more 
into the true spirit of Te Anau by being at one with its mood today. 
I'm working on Magnus's name for it as "The Lake of a Thousand 
Moods'." 

Kate had cooked a most succulent leg of wild pork, lashings of 
apple sauce, roast kumaras, pumpkin and mounds of perfectly 
drained silver beet for greens. 

The children held the floor between mouthfuls and Rosa said, "It 
was gorgeous, especially having one grownup to ourselves. If 
others are along they talk to each other. We found out all sorts of 
things, specially about the time when Uncle Guth took Brodie there 
when she was about my age, sneaking off without the others when 
she was staying with Magnus and Jocelyn. He showed us all the 
places they had explored. Were you sweet on her even then, 
Uncle?" 

Fortunately the four grown-ups laughed. Guthrie said easily 
enough, "I reckon you could say so, Rosa. She was nearly as nice as 
you." 

It added to the contentment that had come upon Brodie. She and 
Guthrie did the dishes while the other two got the children off to 
bed promising them extra time for reading. 

She asked Guthrie, "Did you get all the gen you wanted for your 
book about St Olafs Isle?" 

He shook his head. "No." 


Brodie looked sorry. "But perhaps you had too much company?" 


He said deliberately, his eyes on hers, "Yes, but not the children's 
company. The place was too full of memories of you. At Rosa's age." 
He grinned as she turned away, and said. "I must start preparing 
the trout for freezing." 

By now she knew that it would certainly be best if she was over at 
Una's when they had their showdown. None of them knew she was 
waiting till Guthrie got on further with his book, even if he had 
decreed he'd state when it was to be. She was sure she would be 


able to predict when he was thinking of it. 


She got a lot of amusement at the excuses Una trotted out. The 
assistant vet from Lumsden was finding it easier to stay overnight 
when Una had her days off; the builder who was to extend the 
living area adjoining the clinic was busy measuring up, he needed 
to start some preliminary work. Una was to go to a conference in 


Invercargill, and that meant a locum staying. 


Brodie thought she'd bowl Una out one of these days and say, "I 
know exactly what you are doing, so don't try so hard. I'll come 
when it suits me." But she dare not. She must time it right. 
Occasionally things still rose up in the night hours and gibbered at 
her like demons from hell. Then she hated the waiting. But in case 
it did widen the rupture between them, when she heard all, they'd 
have to get this wedding over first. She'd almost said to herself, 
"this wretched wedding." How complicated could things get? 
Imagine a wedding with herself chiefbridesmaid and Guthrie best 
man! Three months ago it wouldn't have seemed possible. 

But if only it was over, and Guthrie had done his confessing. Then 
the demons would jeer at her again: what if the two of you do 
marry, but for some reason or other, never have children? Might 
Guthrie long for his son then? What if James, whoever he is, dies 
suddenly, leaving Anna free? Then you had waited too long, hadn't 
you? But you brought it on yourself when you went into shock and 


didn't step out from round that corner in Wendenfold church and 


confront them. It would probably have meant a clean break but 
better that than letting the poison seep in and fester like gangrene 
into a limb that would be better amputated. 

She sat up in her bed at the homestead, flung the blankets back, 
put her light on. Much better to read. 

She might just as well have persuaded Guthrie to have it out 
sooner. The book had been interrupted after all. Proofs had come 
in. And proofs did not, could not brook delay. Otherwise, feeling as 
she did tonight, she'd have gone to him shortly after breakfast and 
said, "Right! I can't wait. I've done my thinking and it certainly 
hasn't been in the tranquillity you spoke of. I'm going to let you 
have it. My reason. I can't help it if it makes you suffer. Or how you 
take it. I'm tired of being the capricious one. The girl who ran away. 
Who couldn't face plain speaking. That's it, Guthrie, now listen!" 
Damn those proofs. But you couldn't let a publisher down. Guthrie 
must be left undisturbed at his desk. 

He was, as it happened, but it was none of her doing. He rang her 
soon after she got to the quarters. "Oh, you are working. I 


wondered." 


"Why? I work most days. What I'm on at the moment isn't urgent 


like yours, but the more I get done before this wedding, the better." 


"Oh, I can see the homestead lights from here and I stayed up 
slogging away at the second reading-over and got up to stretch 
myself and saw your light on. Wouldn't have thought much about it 
except that when I decided I'd had enough at half-past four, it was 
still on. Was there anything wrong? Couldn't you sleep?" 

"That was it. Finally I got a book out of that bookcase in my room, 
read till five, fell into a most relaxed sleep and went dead to the 
world till eight o'clock. I'm now like a giant refreshed. We all get 
the odd night like that." 

His voice sounded like the Guthrie she'd known in London. Caring, 


"I thought perhaps my rather harsh decree about thinking things 


out might have kept you from sleep .. . set memories up, perhaps 
some you'd rather forget. I mean about your reasons. So I felt a 
brute. III understand what ever it was. If it wasn't for this urgent 
job I'd come over now and have it out with you. If it does make a 
difference, surely, for the sake of these people who've been through 
so much, we can behave like civilized beings to each other? More 
especially as so soon after Christmas we've got this wedding. 
"Look, put it out of your mind till I get this stuff away, then I'll take 
you off in the launch to a little inlet off South Fiord that is the last 
word in solitude. It doesn't even have a jetty. But I've become an 
expert at beaching the boat there. And you won't be able to get 
away from me. And all that should have been said face to face two 
years ago, will be said. How does that sound?" 

She willed her voice not to shake. "Sounds sensible to me. I came 
to wishing that just before I turned my light off early this morning. 


Know why, Guthrie?" 
"No, tell me." 


“Because the book I began reading - or rather re-reading — was 
that one you wrote about the Bay of Islands. 
The Flawed Wilderness. I liked the Guthrie that was revealed in 


that. And - and ... " her voice faltered. 
He prompted her, "And ... and what?" 


"Your hero said, ‘Even if it hurts like hell, it's got to be said. I feel 
like a surgeon wielding a scalpel, but it's necessary.' Get those 
proofs done, Guthrie, but don't skimp them for heaven's sake, then 
you can take me to this inlet. I can't wait till after the wedding." 

His voice sounded eager. "I won't skimp. | dare not. But my mind will 
be clear. Thank you for that — Oh, what's happening at your end? 
Someone's horn going mad! It's enough to raise the dead. What 
lunatic is doing that? — oh, | can see from this window. It's Una... 


she's got out the car and rushing in..." 


Una's eyes were sparkling. "Who's that you're talking to? Get rid of 
who ever it is pronto. Oh, it's Guthrie, couldn't be better. This 
concerns him too. Tell him I'm coming over with you. Lovely, lovely 
news. No, I won't say what till we're together." 

She grabbed the phone off Brodie, and said, "You heard, 

Guthrie ... well, you couldn't miss it. We're on our way," and she 
clashed the phone down. Next moment she had Brodie by the hand, 
dragging her out of the door. 

Brodie felt mesmerized, she hoped to goodness Una would come 
out with it quickly and then leave Guthrie in peace. They raced up 
the stairs. Guthrie was holding the study door open, trying to look 


pleased to see her. 


Una swooped at Guthrie, hugged him, and said, "Kerr's just rung 
me from Aussie. Things have changed over there. He'll be here ina 
week and we can be married in a fortnight. Thank heaven the 
dresses are well on the way. I want Brodie and the girls over at the 
dressmaker's after school, and I'll get Coralie Lomas there too. She 
won't mind. She's on cloud nine now that her father is regarding 
Tony with approval. Pity he couldn't be groomsman, but of course 
Kerr had asked Ninian long since. Ninian's almost the image of 
Magnus now, only natural with Magnus and his father being 
identical twins. I think it sometimes gives Uncle a twinge as it 
becomes more and more apparent. He still misses Eric. Of course 


there's always a strong bond between twins." 


"Not always," said Guthrie rather decidedly. "Sometimes it just 
doesn't mean a thing." 

Una blinked, looked at him in a puzzled way. "Why? What are you 
thinking of? Know some situation in which twins hated each other?" 
He laughed shortly, "Oh, think nothing of it. Purely fictional. I used 
it in No Voices in the Glen. But you sounded so convinced about the 
bonds of twinship, I thought you had probably thought it a bit 


unrealistic. I suppose you've read it by now?" 


So he had given a copy to the folk at Ronaldsay Downs! Brodie 
thought. 
Well, then, she'd get hold of it after the wedding. 


She also thought Guthrie was looking at her meaningfully. Why? 
She couldn't remember any twins in that story when she'd read it 


as far as he'd got, in London. It must be very much changed. 


She felt confused but didn't know why, so said, rather lamely, "I 
read a book once where being twins had snarled two lives up. The 
hero — no, not the hero, the bad guy, fancied one identical twin, 
married her, then cleared off with the other one." 

Una said impatiently, "This is a mad conversation, entirely 
irrelevant. Comes of dealing with two writers, I suppose. They're 
more interested in the characters they invent than crises in the 
lives of their friends, flesh and blood people like me and Kerr." 
Guthrie grinned. "Sorry, Una. We are like that, I know. Maddening. 
That's why we get our wires crossed so often. I'm glad for you, Una. 
You and Kerr are two of a kind. You're so right for each other, you'll 
enhance the quality of life in double harness till the end of your 
days. And Kerr will always be there to help you with the bigger 
animals. I'll do all I can. Just give me a day and a half to finish these 
proofs and I'll pitch in. I guess that builder wouldn't object to an 
extra hand on the job at the quarters. We worked well together 
when we did this place up." 

"Yes, but you were paying him then. Not him you." 

"Idiot. As if I'd want pay when it's for you. He might not be able to 
take his men off current jobs." 

Una gave him another hug. "Great. The more that's done 
beforehand, the more we'll enjoy our honeymoon." 

Brodie looked mischievous, "And at least all this will put the brakes 
on you, the whole lot of you, thinking up excuses to keep me here, 
where Guthrie is. From now on, I make my own decisions. I might 


hire a caravan at a motor-camp in Te Anau if I get in before the 


Christmas holiday rush." 

Guthrie's voice was even-toned, but full of authority. "Well, don't 
start booking yet. That's vetoed here and now. I wouldn't hear of it. 
Besides, we'll have had our 'clearing of the air talk’ by then." 

Una, just about to say something else, checked, and glanced 
quickly from one to the other. "Say, what's this clearing the air 
lark? Do tell." 

Guthrie said, "No fear. There's been enough interference already. 
I'm in charge now. And don't try to worm anything out of Brodie. 
It's out of her hands too. But seeing you worked so hard to get her 
here, you deserve to know you've done some good. I've pinned her 
down, Una; she owes it to me to give me the reasons she denied me 
two years ago. And no matter how much she thinks it will widen the 
breach, it isn't going to be allowed to widen. Unless, of course, 
she's got a husband hidden in her murky past. In the best thriller 
tradition I shall then remove him from my path and wed her!" 
"You," said Brodie quite viciously, to him, "are quite the maddest 
thing on two legs. Telling Una that when she's in a state of 
euphoria about seeing Kerr next week. She'll blab it all round this 
community. And it's very tentative anyway. It's not a resumption, 
Una, just I think I owe it to Guthrie, to tell him why I ran away. And 
I'm afraid it's nothing we can ever tell anybody else, even a friend 
as dear as you." 

Una's pixie face sobered. Her eyes went from face to face, trying to 
understand, then she said, "I shan't say a word to anyone, not even 
to Kerr or Jocelyn. It's for you two to work out. No one's business 
but your own." Then she smiled. "But you can't stop me Praying for 
a happy outcome. Now I must sling my hook. There's an elegant 
phrase for you, Guthrie. I make you a present of it. Use it in your 
next book. No one would dream I'm treading the stars, would they? 
I ought to be waxing lyrical." She flung her arms around both of 
them, drawing them together, aimed kisses at them, then went 


flying off. 


"Phew!" said Guthrie. "What an anticlimax to go back to proofs 
after that." He looked at Brodie. "Isn't it a good job you're a writer 
too, that you know proofs have priority. Most girls would expect to 
be given the chance to clear the air this very moment after that 
whirlwind disturbing things, but you know this is not the time and 
the place. Oh, God in heaven, who's that now?" 

He looked out of the window and exclaimed, "It's Doctor Lomas! He 
must've been checking on Kate and Athol. She said the other day 
she's never known him so punctilious, and that she's sure it's 
because his favourite author is here and he likes to see how it's 
done. Brodie, for the sake of the love you bore me once, stop him 
coming up here. It'll be good training for you, at heading off 
interruptions for me." 

She hadn't time to take him up on that assumption. She made an 
exasperated sound and rushed for the stairs. 

She got to the doctor's car just as he got out of it, and said, "Oh, 
doctor, you're just the one to soothe my lacerated feelings. I've just 
been thrown out on my ear. Una's just gone, all froth and bubble, 
over the wedding being brought forward, and Guthrie's got a 
deadline for some proofs. He's found some errors he'll need to fax 
back as soon possible. He told Una to give him a day and a half 
then he'll start seeing to all the things Kerr wants him to do to 
bring it forward. Any chance you'd like a mug of coffee with me?" 
The big man's face lit up. "I'd sure like to see how you work. 
Coralie's told me it's just great how bellbirds and tuis and 
hedgehogs and lizards just appear by magic under your fingers. I'll 
just grab my mobile phone and let the surgery know I'll be here for 
a while. My word, this little old neck of the woods will be getting 
quite famous... three authors in the radius of about ten miles. And 
wasn't it great that you arrived here just when he needed someone 
in this quarantine situation? When are you two thinking of tying the 
knot? There's one thing, you won't have to go house-hunting. He 


got Skara Brae finished in ideal time, didn't he?" 


Brodie blinked. What did he mean? Perhaps he thought they'd rent 
the house off the Scarths. This was all Guthrie's fault when he'd 
called her his fiancee to this man, on the phone. Yes, it had been 
with the best of intentions, to stop the doctor from regarding him 
as a prospective son-in-law to give Coralie's Tony a chance, but now 
look where it had landed her! 

She put the coffee down, offered biscuits. The doctor took a 
gingernut, dunked it in his drink, and said, "Well, everything turned 
out just all right, didn't it? Kate and Athol have no lasting after- 
effects, which relieves Guthrie's mind no end. He took that hard, 
felt responsible. I told him he needn't. We've no control over these 
things at all. Not a bit of good him feeling that if he hadn't made it 
financially possible for them to take that South Pacific cruise, 
they'd never have picked up that tropical bug. 

"Kate felt that seeing Athol had been tied to the farm ever since he 
left Lincoln College he deserved to travel as the rest of the family 
had done, and Guthrie buying the old house and a couple of acres 
off them gave them the opportunity. She said that that money 
wasn't going to be swallowed up in a new woolshed or buying in 
more deer if she knew it. I don't suppose you, for instance, have 
any idea how much those animals cost or deer-proof fences." 

At that moment Brodie certainly wasn't interested in the cost of 
deer, deer-fences or new cowsheds. She was trying to digest the 
fact that the Skara Brae part of the property was Guthrie's and that 
he hadn't wanted her to know it. 

She must have made all the right responses though, and proceeded 
to show the doctor some of her techniques. 

She also managed to recover enough when he was leaving, to say, 
laying an entreating hand on his arm, "Doctor, this is going to 
sound strange, but Guthrie was rather beating the gun when he 
said I was his fiancee. We were engaged back in London, two years 
ago, but for reasons best known to ourselves, we broke it off. Then 


Una asked me down to keep her company till early next year when 


she and Kerr were to be wed. I got stuck in the snow on Kirkwall 
Hills Road, took shelter at the house and got caught up in the 
quarantine. I'm afraid Guthrie rather... er... took it for granted it 
was on again. Our engagement. Would you mind not spreading it 
around. It could be embarrassing." 

Doctor Lomas guffawed. "I have told my wife, but by letter. She's in 
Canada, visiting our son and family. Apart from her, I just told Una. 
What a cunning hound that man is. Thought he had it all sewed up 
again, did he? I remember he told me once that he and a little girl 
had taken shelter during a thunderstorm, at Skara Brae, when he 
was seventeen or eighteen, and for fun they'd planned how it could 
be restored. Was that you? It ought to be." 

She nodded. He added, "I guess you could call it baiting the trap 
when he knew what Una had done. In fact I daresay he put her up 
to it." Off he went. 

When Brodie came back to her drawing board, she sat down and 
stared unseeingly out of the window. Baiting the trap? Could it have 
been? And he must've dragged Kate and family into the fiction of it 
being for the Scarths' guests. Oh, no, perhaps Kate, but not the 
children. Perhaps that had been the original idea, then Guthrie had 
wanted it for himself, and when she arrived had embroidered the 
idea. He must've asked Kate and Athol to fall in with him about it, 
on the way home from hospital, because she was there by then, due 
to the snow. 

Baiting the trap? Oh, no, that was just Lomas's idea. Because he 
certainly hadn't used that to influence her. Part of his innate 
integrity. As that flashed into her mind, she shook her head 
impatiently. But Guthrie's integrity had been in doubt two years 
ago. 

Well, she'd thought it odd that the Scarths could afford to restore 
Skara Brae in such a style, hadn't she? And to have a cruise on top 
of it. But, it made a little spring of happiness bubble up, he hadn't 


put the extra pressure on her, of saying, in effect, here's the home 


we once dreamed up, why not let bygones? He wanted to know the 


reason for her flight. 


With shame she remembered the three letters he had sent her care 
of her publishers, and one care of her parents in Napier, letters 
that she had returned, unopened, to his publishers, marked 
personal, in another envelope with no return address. It all added 
to the dread task ahead, to this showdown when pain and 
recriminations would have to be dealt with before any good to 
come out of it, could eventuate. 

By now, knowing she cared as deeply as ever for Guthrie... 
perhaps even more... she also knew she wasn't blameless. She 
felt better at having conceded in her own mind, that she still loved 
him. Yes, she loved but didn't respect him. 

She got Kate to send Josh up with Guthrie's lunch and dinner so 
that he was left undisturbed. By the end of the next day it was all 
finished. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

THE following morning he came across to her. "Now I'll head into 
the duties of a best man, and, heaven help me, they're more 
onerous than usual because Kerr's not on the spot. I've even got to 
see to the presents from the bridegroom to the maids. Una's 
wearing a locket with her parents' photos in. She can recall her 
mother wearing it, of course. They weren't just toddlers when Jill 
and Eric were killed. Nice for her and Ninian to have memories of 
both of them. More than I had." 

Pity wrenched at Brodie's heart. She said, catching his hand, "But 
I'm glad you can at least remember your mother .. . and her 


swinging you under the orchard trees." 


His fingers tightened round hers. "Thanks. I've rung Coralie and 


she's free so we'll collect the girls after school and go into Te Anau. 


I went over early and told them. They're enchanted at the idea of 
lockets. Rosa's already got romantic ideas, and said, 'I’ll keep mine 
for a photo ofmy husband-to-be, whoever he is,’ and young Meg 
startled her mother by saying, 'I already know who I'm going to 
marry, but I suppose I couldn't very well ask him for a photo yet, 
could I, Uncle Guth?! 


“Rosa settled for photos of Mum and Dad till she meets her fate, 
but young Meg said, after some thought, that she would use one 
photo of herself but added, 'But if you can find a photo of you, 
Uncle Guth, that I can cut out, I'll put you in till I grow up and find 
someone, because you're my ideal man, only you're too old.'" He 
looked sideways at Brodie, "I seem to attract kids, don't I? But they 
go off me when they get to be adults." 


She made a dismissing gesture with her hands, "Don't talk such 
utter rubbish. We dare not clear anything up till after the wedding . 
. . because you aren't going to like any of it." 

He said soberly, "I know. I'm well aware of it. But it won't be 
allowed to matter. So be it." 

The Te Anau jeweller had some choice lockets which they fell in 
love with instantly but unfortunately there were only three and 


more were unobtainable. Disappointment was great. 


Finally, Guthrie said, "Do they really have to be all the same? I 

don't know much about such things, but it so happens I've a locket 
much the same, oval but a little heavier. It belonged to my mother. 
It's a little thicker, that's all, because it's got a compartment at the 


back. How about Brodie wearing it?" 


She didn't hesitate. "That's it then, lovely to think Una's family and 
yours are part of the wedding scene." 

He wrote out the cheque there and then, in case they changed their 
minds, Brodie thought, and took some sample wedding rings for 


Una to try on in privacy. "I'm not game to bring her in here, it 


would be all over town that I'm the bridegroom, not best man." 
They had several other purchases to make, some business to 
conduct for the absent Kerr. "Just as well Jocelyn's papa is marrying 
them," said Guthrie with sincerity, "No other minister's diary to 
upset and he knows the ropes so well he's attending to all the other 
changes." 

When they arrived back she expected Guthrie to drop her at the 
house. Not so, he drove on to Skara Brae. The summer beauty and 
perfume of the garden hit her as they unlatched the little side-gate 
that led up from the lake stones that formed the path leading down 
to the shore. In between the stones were emerging tiny nigella 
plants ... their common name Love-in-the-mist, that would bloom 
bluely later amid their fern-like fronds. There were other tiny 
plants too, alyssum, penny-royal, wild daisies. 

The reflections of the wind-stirred willows danced across the 
waters where sunlight glinted on the ripples of the surface. The 
ducks didn't stir, their heads tucked under their wings; the boats 
rocked lazily at their moorings. Peace enfolded them. They paused, 
looked their fill, then went upstairs. 

In the study Guthrie said, "You can try it on here," and his voice, 
always resonant and deep, betrayed a tremor of emotion. "Because 
you may need a link or two taken out of the chain. I remember 
noticing your dresses have quite a deep cleavage... rather an 
enchanting one, so it may not need shortening. And there's a mirror 
on that wall. I put it there so I could look up from my desk and still 
see the view outside." 

Brodie said, "I didn't know you had a locket belonging to your 
mother, Guthrie. Oh, I am so pleased for you. You seemed to be cut 
off from all that when your aunt and uncle brought you to New 
Zealand. You never told me you had this." 

"I didn't have it then, or I'd have shown it to you. That time I was in 
Scotland I found out quite a bit about my family, based really on 


you saying the Chisholms came from Roxburgh and Berwick. But 


then you took off. I'd have given anything to have shared it with you 
then. I needed you more than I had ever needed anyone before. Oh, 
sorry, I didn't mean to sound reproachful. You must've been having 
a small hell of your own, for you to do what you did. Think no more 
about it. I didn't mean to say that just now." 

He walked over to his desk, pulled open the top drawer, took out an 
old-fashioned jeweller's box, snapped it open and there it lay ona 
dark-blue bed of velvet. He took it out, put it into her hand. It was 
exquisite. Not quite so shiny as the ones in the jeweller's. 

She asked, "Had your mother worn this, Guthrie?" 

Again the tremor in his voice. "She had, but not till after the 
wedding date that never was. Till she came out of hospital, in fact. 
The cousins who gave it to me, a younger generation with very 
different ideas, said she never left it off again. It was among my 
father's things. It was to have been his wedding present to her. He 
had it all ready with their photos in it. She had their names 
engraved underneath later." 

He paused, "But even better than this, she had left a letter for me. 
When she had written it she knew she hadn't long to live, but 
managed to write it. Imagine composing a letter to the two-year-old 
you would never see learning to read. 

It's my dearest possession. But here's the locket." He sprang it 


open. 
Brodie didn't speak, she couldn't. 


She gazed at the two ovals, a girl, fair, with a laughing face, a man 
with chestnut hair like Guthrie's and well-marked brows. In a curve 
of the edge their names were engraved: Elizabeth Chisholm and 
Ian Guthrie. She gave a cry of delight. "Oh, Guthrie, how truly 
lovely. She gave you his name." 

He looked away very quickly and she knew his eyes were too 
bright. Then he looked back. "I'm glad you like the idea of that. I 


didn't even know his name till the relations in Roxburgh told me. 


Wasn't she brave, Brodie? Had the names engraved truthfully. I'm 
glad about that too." 

Brodie fingered the thickness ... "Is there anything in the back?" 
His hand came over hers, "Yes, but not another photo, look." 

She replied, "Even better . . . two locks of their hair. One gold, one 
chestnut. What a lovely old-fashioned idea." 

He didn't reply to that right away, then said, "I'll tell you the rest of 
what I found out later. Quite a story. How about trying it on? By the 
mirror." 

She was wearing a cool, white silk blouse. His fingers came to the 
top button, undid it, took the flimsy revers and tucked them under 
the straps of her bra, went to the back of her, fastened it. He 
approved the length, and remarked steadily, no tremor now, 
"Perfect." 

He undid it after that satisfying long glance in the mirror, over her 
shoulder, and said, "It'll be safest in this drawer again." 

She walked across with him and as he slid the case in, saw another 
jeweller's box there, smaller and most familiar. The ring-case that 
had held his emerald. She had posted it back in that. 

He turned to her. It was an emotion-charged moment. She didn't 
know what would happen next. Anything could. 

He said, "Well, that's all till after the wedding. Two days after. The 
Monday. No longer." 


She nodded and left the room. As she passed the Sunset Window, 
she saw on the opposite angle, a print of Salisbury Cathedral. A 
beautiful one. It hadn't been there before. 


Back at the quarters she looked at herself in the mirror. A soul- 
searching look. "If only," she whispered to her image, "I didn't have 
to tell him I was there, at Wendenfold." But there was no escape 
from that. 

The thought went with her through all the days of preparation as a 
shadow on her heart. How to handle it. What it would be like after. 


What a complete turn Guthrie would have to make. Till now he had 
been in his own eyes, and in the eyes of so many people, the injured 
party. So when she told him, the roles would be completely 
reversed. She didn't want, after all, that justification, that humbling 
of him. How would either of them cope? Nobody else must know. It 


wouldn't be fair. 


Two years ago Anna wouldn't bring shame on her husband... 
evidently he had a position of prominence. Well, Guthrie was known 
worldwide. But whatever happened she knew now she couldn't live 
without Guthrie, but she hoped the aftermath wouldn't always 


remain with them, marring the joy that should be theirs. 


The most comforting thought, nevertheless, was that he had 
resisted the temptation to offer her, her dream house. That in itself 
was integrity. She clung to that. Meantime, on with the motley. 
Una was so much loved in this community, as was Ninian, her 
brother. They had both been born here, and except for the 
heartbreaking time when their parents had been killed and an 
unfeeling aunt had taken them away, till Magnus got back from a 
remote island in the Orkneys, to claim them, they had known no 
other life. Now Ninian was taking over the farm and it left Magnus 
more time at his writing. So the whole small community here 
celebrated the marriage of this young veterinarian who with her 
husband, would live amongst them, serving them. There were 
several parties. 

The one at Kirkwall Hills was just two days before the wedding. 
Rosa and Meg had insisted on the party, with the two of them to 
receive the guests. "It's the done thing," Rosa explained with 
dignity, "for the bridesmaids to give one." They received the guests 
with quite comical aplomb. It was a fair and lovely early summer 
night, in the long twilight of that most southern part of New 
Zealand, so close to the Antarctic. 


They had a barbecue, with tables and chairs and sun umbrellas 


scattered on the wide paved patio area at the side of the house, 
with even a few spreading over the lawns that were all dips and 
hollows. The air was sweet with the first of the roses on the arches 
and the pergoda, vines twisting round the modern gazebo, lavender 
and rosemary heavy on the air, shimmering leaves making dancing 
shadows on the turf. 

Despite the amount of delicacies they had provided, almost every 
guest brought plates of delectable goodies as well. Fortunately, as 
the appetites seemed enormous. Music spilled out across the 
terrace and there was some dancing. Magnus changed a tape and 
on the summer air spilled the irresistible strains of 'Some 
Enchanted Evening’. 

Besides Magnus stood Guthrie, his broad shoulders showing to 
admirable advantage in an open-necked shirt of thin cream silk, the 
bronzed column of his throat darker against it. His eyes were 
searching among the heads. Brodie was standing by a pillar 
wreathed with banksia roses. She wore a golden dress, simple, 
elegant. 

Just as the soaring voice reached the line 'across a crowded room’ 
their eyes met and he began threading through to reach her. She 
knew it was stupid, immature, but she couldn't take it. Not with so 
many eyes upon them. She turned sideways, slipped through one of 
the French windows, fled towards the kitchen. She thought there 
would be others there, taking out more refreshments. There 
weren't. 

The old-fashioned pantry led off it, a drab, match-lined room not 
much bigger than a cupboard. Each side was lined with shelves, 
holding rows of plates covered with organdie throw-overs. He'd 
never dream she was here. 

The door opened and he was inside that enclosed space with her. 
He shut the door carefully, leaned back against it, looked at her. 
They neither of them spoke but both were breathing hard. It didn't 


seem a moment for words. They weren't conscious of moving, but 


suddenly there was no space left between them. His arms were 
fastened about her, hungrily. She looked up, his lips came down 
upon hers, a timeless moment, not to be measured by any clock. 
When Guthrie, finally, lifted his head, he looked down on her, lips 
twitching, eyes alight with laughter. "That says it all, doesn't it, 
sweetheart? Yes, we still have to have that talk, but there's no 
estrangement any more. No matter what. That look across the 
crowded room... well, across the crowded patio... and you 
weren't a stranger any more, or will be ever again. And nothing, I 
repeat nothing, Brodie, is to be allowed to separate us. Oh, 

Brodie ..." 

He laughed as he gathered her close again. "Aren't we mad? We've 
had all these starlit nights and golden days, in a setting that people 
all over the world come to see, and we are exchanging our first real 
kiss for two years, in here. Oh, there have been other kisses, I'll 
admit, and some in anger, none like this .. . in a funny little pantry 
with wooden walls and no view, not even a window, just a grating. . 
. can't we sneak off? No one would miss us?" 

"You know we can't, but this will do me, the wooden walls, as long 
as you're here," Brodie replied. 

Even after what they had just shared, he looked amazed, then 
swooped again. "Promise me you'll hold this mood till Monday. 
Because this is the real world for us. A world of two. Nothing else 
matters. But I'm damned if we're going out there yet. This first." 
He bent his face towards her but this time she reached up, with 
hands, held his face between them, kissed him. She knew it fora 
complete surrender, for a committal. He knew it too. This was the 
sort of oneness that had flowed between them before. 

He moved, to put his cheek against hers, and said, "I can stop 
dreading Monday now. Because we know we belong. Let's stay here 
for a bit, just holding each other." 

There were the small caresses they had known in that enchanted 


time in Britain ... then an intensity of feelings repressed for too 


long and a locked embrace. She could feel Guthrie's heart beating 
against her own, fast... 

The door opened, a shaft of sunset light shone into the room, then 
came a resounding crash. China shattering! Guthrie still had his 
back to the door, so it was Brodie, peering apprehensively around 
his stiffening shoulders, who saw her first, "Jocelyn! Thank Heaven 
it's you!" 

Guthrie looked relieved too, then they all looked down at the 
scattered fragments, blue and white. 

"Horrors!" groaned Brodie. "What a catastrophe." 

“Doesn't matter a scrap," said Jocelyn in a bemused sort of way. "It 
was empty. I was just going to replenish it." 

“Doesn't matter?" echoed Guthrie, "Isn't that one of your willow- 
pattern plates?" 

Jocelyn Isbister's eyes looked as if candles had been lit behind 
them. 

“How could anything matter against what I've just seen. Oh, 


Guthrie, Brodie, my darlings, I'm so happy for you." 


They both tried to answer at once, stopped, tried again, then 
Guthrie waved Brodie down. He caught Jocelyn's hands in his. "You 
aren't to tell anyone yet. You may, no you will be able to tell who 


you like two days after the wedding, but not before." 


Jocelyn said, "You mean you don't want to steal their thunder? That 
it's their day? But — but wouldn't it just enhance their happiness to 
know you two have made it up? Oh, my darlings, how happy Una 
would be. She worked hard enough for it." 

"Listen, Jocelyn, it is going to be all right. Brodie couldn't get away 
from me again. Ever. She's here, face to face, not at the end ofa 
phone telling me it was all over between us. But we need time. This 
has just happened. We aren't ready to face other people yet, to 
answer questions. But in spite of - of this, we have things to 


discuss. All the reasons why. But they won't part us again, what 


ever they are. We may never be able to tell you why, dear friend, 
but this is for certain. We are together again. What - what you just 
saw was the result of an overcharged moment, atmosphere of the 
bridal festivities, soft music and ... " he laughed, "being together in 
a confined space. But this must be between you and us, till next 
week." 

Jocelyn's radiance was full of love and all-embracing. "I can wait till 
you tell me. Then you can tell the world." She paused, "And I think 
when you come to me, I'll get rid of an ache I've carried with me 


ever since you confided in me over a year ago, Guthrie." 


She went out and they followed her into a sunset of rose and 
amber, gold and pale green over the Delectable Mountains. 

The wedding day passed like a dream. It was so simple, so right for 
this community of pastoral hills and valleys, mountains and lake. 
The tiny church built long ago by the pioneers, to be used then, as 
now, by all denominations. Jocelyn's father, the Reverend Niall 
Grant, handsome in his gown and bands, uttering age-old words, 
the little rapt faces of Rosa and Meg looking up at him, seemingly 
aware of all it meant; the tremor in Magnus's voice as he gave Una 
to Kerr, the daughter of his identical twin, and the striking mirror 
image of that Eric, but cast in a younger mould, Ninian as 


groomsman, as if the past had recreated itself. 


The old-time wedding feast was at Ronaldsay Downs, with guests 
spilling all over the lawns, children running in and out of the paths 
of the Lilliput Spinney, named by Jocelyn long ago when seedlings 
had regenerated from the ashes of the first homestead that had 
been burned down. Already, with the exuberance of New Zealand 
growth, the trees had attained quite a stature and gave grateful 


shade this summer day. 


"They could go into your book, too, Brodie," Guthrie said to her, his 
fingers seeking hers for a brief moment. "Not just the discovery, or 


rediscovery of fauna, but flora too." 


For an inspired moment her hands touched the locket, and she said 
softly, "There's a rediscovery about people too, Guthrie. Finding the 


pictures of your father and mother, and her letter." 


Their eyes met in a satisfying moment. They both knew, that soon 


all would be well, no matter what. 


There had been some other unexpected moments, full of mirth, like 
Meg, saying, at the meal, "Brodie, why don't you write a sequel to 
the Dinosaur series?" and Brodie's answer clear to all when a 
sudden hush fell in the buzz of conversation as Meg added, "and 
have two of them marry." 

Brodie said quite seriously, "I don't think I could, darling, because I 
don't know anything about the courtship of dinosaurs." 

A laugh swept the listeners and Kerr said, "Well, all I can say is that 
I'm glad they are extinct. I may be pledged to deal with the larger 
animals on our rounds, but I draw the line at monsters!" 

Guthrie said, "Never mind, poppet, I'll see to it that she starts a 
pixie wedding immediately. You can't really see dinosaurs in bridal 
veils, can you? But I can see pixies. In fact, I'll insist on the 
attendants wearing little chaplets of apricot roses just like you, 
even if yours is a bit lopsided at the moment." He bent to straighten 
it. 

Brodie heard someone at the next table say, "I must write and tell 
my grandchildren this. They adore her Brodie Nicol books." 

There was no secret about the honeymoon destination .. . they 
were seen off in the sunset light from Lilliput Bay in the launch that 
was taking them to Thorkel's Voe, that the Maoris had called Te 
wareware Mata, the Forgotten Headland, because it was tucked in 
between two longer headlands and could be safely forgotten by the 
canoe navigators when mist was thick upon the lake. 

Centuries later, one Francis Thorkel Flett, a deserter from an early 
sailing ship, had taken refuge there, had become one of the first 


naturalists of the area, and time had brought Jocelyn, a distant 


kinswoman of his, to the lake. 

Jocelyn sighed now, as the launch dwindled into the vastness of the 
lake, "All so fitting ... oh, dear, mothers are supposed to cry at 
weddings, and in reality I'm only an aunt-by-marriage, but it's just 
as if Una is my daughter." 

Guthrie said, giving her a hug, "Of course you feel that way. You 
brought her up. Even when there are no ties of blood, children 
belong to the people who love them." 

A little shiver passed over Brodie. What lay ahead? Some day, in 
their unknown future Guthrie was bound to want to see his own 
son. She must be prepared for that. And stand by him. 

When the last guest had gone, Magnus said to the Kirkwall Hills 
bunch, who were the last to leave, "Going to feel a bit flat 
tomorrow, aren't we? It always happens in the aftermath of a 
wedding, for the ones left behind." 

"Oh, we're not going to feel flat," said Jocelyn positively, "not this 
time. Who knows what is round the next corner, as my mother told 
me just before I came down here. I thought I had a broken heart, 
and had no idea Magnus was about to burst in on my life." 

Magnus couldn't control his mirth. "Burst in is the right word. You 
all know that story. I didn't take her for the delight her mother had 
spoken of, awaiting me, but a disaster with a capital D. But it soon 
turned to delight." He stopped, looked narrowly at Jocelyn, "You're 
wearing that look that always makes me uneasy." Jocelyn said airily, 
“What kind of look is that?" 


"As if you're cooking something up. I mistrust it. Come on, tell. Put 


my fears at rest." 


Jocelyn sighed. "The trouble with you, Magnus, is that you've got 
far too much imagination. You could put it to better use in your 
study." 

Guthrie looked across at Brodie. They both knew what that dreamy 


anticipatory look in Jocelyn's eyes meant. Brodie knew a wild hope 


that they wouldn't disappoint her. The next moment she took 
comfort from the fact that though some very awkward explanations 
were ahead, when Guthrie would have to face up to her valid 
reason for breaking their engagement, she was almost sure that by 
now, they were both mature enough to cope. 

Just before the final goodbyes Jocelyn managed to get Brodie to 
herself. Her voice was urgent, they could be interrupted any 
moment. "I want to see you early Monday morning. Don't say a 
word to Guthrie. You still sleep at the homestead don't you? So he 
needn't see you leaving for here. Don't ask me anything about it 
now. Just come." 

Jocelyn's expression somehow stifled the questions rushing to 
Brodie's lips. "All right, I'll come," Brodie agreed. 

Jocelyn said, "Mother and Father will still be here. I want you 
alone. You know the side-gate and track through the orchard? Take 
your car through there, leave it under the big mulberry, and make 
your way to the Pondering-Stone by the Jonathan Falls. Be there at 
nine." 

No more could be said. On the way home Brodie touched the locket 
once or twice, for reassurance. As if Guthrie's mother was there in 
Spirit. 

It was brilliant moonlight when they reached Kirkwall Hills. There 
were ebony shadows from tall trees slanting across the paddocks, a 
sudden uproar from the dogs, quietened immediately. They heard 
the occasional cough of a sheep from the far hill, where, as was 
their wont in night grazing, they were clustered. There was also the 
incomparably peaceful soun of lake waters lap-lapping against the 
boulders of the shore, so near. 

Even the children fell under the spell of the beauty about them. 
Athol said slowly, "What was that thing of Walter de la Mare's? 

Um ... I know, it began 'I met at Eve the Prince of sleep' but the 
verse I liked best was the one about his house in the mountain 


ways. It's nice to remember poetry learned at school at moments 


like this. We do it all too seldom." 

There was a silence as if one and all were aware of the magic of 
this moment. Then, "Thank you for reminding us of that now," said 
Guthrie. "Children that's something you'll remember all your lives. 
The wedding, yes, but most of all, your Dad quoting poetry to you 
in the perfect setting." 

Most surprising of all, Simon said, "I will for sure, Dad. Thanks." 
Athol ruffled his hair. "Nice to have a family like mine to appreciate 
the beauty of their surroundings." 

Guthrie said, "That's what life's all about. And particularly for your 
father, Simon, here amongst the acres his forbears created out of a 
wilderness, and with a son to carry on tradition." 

Fear feathered over Brodie's veins. Might the knowledge that he 
had a son in England matter to Guthrie in the years to come? 
Matter a lot? Well, if it did, she wasn't going to let it stop her 
marrying Guthrie now. She felt strong. Bolstered by the knowledge 
of her own love. 

Meg yawned widely. Kate said, "We must get them off to bed. Pity 
to waste that moon though. Why don't you take Brodie for a walk, 
Guthrie?" 

"No," said Guthrie most decidedly. "That moon will still be full 
enough Monday night. Brodie and I are taking the launch out that 
afternoon, and going across to South Fiord, and we won't be back 
till very, very late." 

So that was the programme. He was warning them all. Monday was 
to be theirs. A place beyond the reach of phone, friends, fax 


messages. Brodie slept dreamlessly, happily. 


CHAPTER NINE 

ON Monday as soon as the children left on the school bus Brodie 
said to Kate "Jocelyn wanted to see me about something, privately. 
So I've not said anything to Guthrie. He and I aren't going out till 


about three this afternoon. So if he should want me, just say I was 


called to the Downs, would you? He'll think it's something to do 
with the aftermath of the wedding. I won't be long. I'll probably be 
back for lunch, but I'll just make myself a snack at the quarters. 


Then I'll put something up for our picnic." 


In spite of apprehension, Brodie knew an inner amusement. Some 


picnic! 


Jocelyn was waiting for her where the Jonathan Falls leapt from a 
great height over cliffs that were sheer. A bridal veil mist of spray 
fanned out far and wide and mirrored back tiny rainbows in the 
early morning sun. Just as people by the sea would take to the 
shore to let the turbulence of the breakers ease the human conflicts 
besetting them at times, so the Isbisters had, from pioneer times, 
sought peace here, and when the inward raging had been calmed 
by watching the force of the waters, found healing beside the 
Pondering-Stone. 

Jocelyn came straight to the point. "I think it's only natural you'll be 
scared stiff when you come to confess to Guthrie why you ditched 
him. I don't want to know a thing about it. We all do some foolish 
things when we are young. They can't be undone but we can 
relegate them to the limbo of things best forgotten, once they have 
been brought into the open, aired, forgiven. 

"You may have a real dread of how Guthrie will react and fear 
makes us clumsy. But I want you to know Guthrie is one in a 
thousand and already he's more than half-way to understanding it. 
You'll wonder why I can say that. This is why: ages ago Magnus had 
asked me to drop in with something for Guthrie. I didn't get an 
answer to my knock at Skara Brae and when I found the door open 
thought I'd go up and leave it on his desk. I found Guthrie at it, his 
head in his hands. There was utter despair in his attitude. I was 
appalled for him, asked straight out, with no apologies, ‘Guthrie, 
what can have made you like this?’ He could have rebuffed me. He 
didn't. 


"Instead he looked at me blankly and said, "It's no good, Jocelyn, 
I'm kidding myself. She'll never come back now. Here's another 
letter returned through my publisher, again unopened. I've been 
restoring this old wreck of a house in the hope that because we 
once shared a foolish dream of rebuilding it, I might go to Napier 
and somehow or other force her address from her parents, fly off to 
Britain, and get the truth out of her. But I'm a fool. An utter fool! 


She may no longer be free, only want to forget.’ 


"We tried to talk it out. I sat down and he strode up and down the 
room like a man possessed. I think when you tell Guthrie this 
afternoon exactly why you left him you'll see the Guthrie I saw that 
morning. Anguished, but caring. It all came out. How it had 
happened. His guess at your reason. How it went wrong, how it 
must have rebounded on you. How what you gave him up for, 
hadn't worked out. He guessed that if this was the case, you 
wouldn't come creeping back to him. That you might think it had 
served you right. But that wouldn't have mattered to Guthrie. He 
still wanted you, wanted to pick up the pieces of your life and make 
you as happy as was humanly possible. At the end of it all, he said 
simply and bleakly, ‘But she won't let me, Jocelyn."" 

Brodie stood there, one hand on the ledge of the rock above her, 
staring at Jocelyn blankly. "I haven't the faintest idea what he 
meant. For pity's sake, have you?" 

Jocelyn nodded. "Yes, I have. We talked it out very thoroughly. I 
almost wrote you myself care of your parents. You were still 
overseas. But I found I couldn't. I hadn't seen you since you were a 
ten-year-old tomboy. Didn't know if I'd make a bad situation worse, 
might violate your privacy. Or be thought a scandal-loving 
neighbour of Guthrie's, and that you might have wanted to lick your 
wounds alone. Or even have gotten over it and wouldn't want your 
new life disturbed. He felt that way too. Said, 'If only I could heal 
the wounds for her.'" Brodie bit her trembling lip. "What wounds? 


Jocelyn, I'm stumped. It sounds so crazy. Nothing could be further 


from the truth. Can you explain a little more? What did he think? I 
won't go bananas. What did he think. Bluntly now, what?" Jocelyn 
said slowly, carefully, "He thought there had been someone else in 
your life that you had never told him about. In the time when you 
went overseas till you met him again. One theory he put forward 
was that you may have fallen for someone who wasn't free, 
someone married. That because he felt you were highly principled, 
you'd parted. Then met Aim, Guthrie, and regarded him as a 
consolation prize, got engaged to him, seemed happy enough .. . he 
thought he himself had lived in a fool's paradise. That he had been 
too idealistic. Then he'd gone off to Scotland on some quest or 
other while you were busy getting information for your own work, 
and you'd gone. He never saw you again. 

"He thought that somewhere on your travels you must've met this 
chap again, and this time couldn't resist him, and had gone away 
with him. That perhaps he'd promised you he'd get a divorce, then 
let you down. Left you high and dry. That you'd been too proud to 
come back. But he said it didn't matter to him. That he wanted to 
be the last man in your life, not the first. That he wanted you on 
any terms. But you must tell him. That's a pretty big measure of 
love to offer you, Brodie." 

The stunned look in Brodie's eyes vanished. Her colour flowed 
back. "But... it wasn't me. It was him. He was the one who had 
had the affair, and a serious affair at that. There was proof of that 
in what they said that day. At least what she said. I'd have forgiven 
Guthrie if only he'd told me. He had a few years on me. It was his 
hateful pretence I couldn't take, always telling me I was his one- 
and-only. I didn't have to be told that. He treated me like a naive 
child. I didn't want a husband so capable of deceit. Now what do 
you think?" 

Jocelyn looked as if she too had received a shock. But she rallied. "I 
think a lot of things. I think you got your wires crossed somewhere, 


just as Magnus and I did. Listen, love, listen and try to take in what 


I'm telling you. Magnus was engaged to someone else but when he 
took the blame for something Eric, his identical twin did, or nearly 
did; he didn't dream his fiancee wouldn't believe him when he 
explained it. 

"It was hideously complicated by Eric's wife's sister, a malicious, 
possessive woman. That was why when I got into the wrong house 
by mistake, Magnus was so furious with me because this woman 
was trying to get custody of the children and poor Magnus dare not 
risk any more scandal. But as you can see, it all came out right. So 
there's got to be some explanation. But I can't let you go off with 
Guthrie to this clearing of the air till we try to sort things out a bit." 
Brodie said, "I think you have already helped, Jocelyn, if Guthrie 
was ready to overlook what he thought I'd got involved in, then he 
was bigger in spirit than me, though I have felt, at times, I'd 
overlook it if only he owned up." 

Jocelyn put her hand to her head, dashed her hair back, and said, 
bewilderedly, 

“There's something wrong somewhere. I just can't believe it. This is 


Guthrie we're talking about." 
"Neither could I," said Brodie, so quietly Jocelyn looked quenched. 


Then Jocelyn rallied. "It's got to be explainable. Did this woman 
come to you? Did she lie? Was it a case of the woman scorned? You 
know, hell hath no fury and all that. Was she just someone set to 
make mischief by telling you lies?" 

"No, she didn't even know I existed. I've got to tell you. Please don't 
feel disillusioned about Guthrie. I do, but I can't help that. I've got 
to the stage where I know I'll marry him just the same. But he's got 
to stop this stupid pretence that I was the one-and-only. That I can't 
stand. Listen. He'd gone to Wendenfold, an old English village, to 
take notes about the church and priceless glass being buried 
during the Civil War. He'd said he wanted me to go there with him 
when he got back. When we both got back. Thought I might sketch 


the things on the walls to use as tail-pieces in a new book. 

"I came back to a message that he'd already gone to Wendenfold. I 
thought I'd like to join him, sure that in a small village I'd spot his 
car if I didn't find him at the church. Thought it would be a nice 
surprise for him when I turned up. Well, I got the surprise, not him. 
And not a nice one. I'll tell you exactly what happened, accurately 
too, because the words uttered are engraved on my memory. I 
wished often I could forget them. I haven't yet. I tormented myself 
trying to find another meaning in them. I couldn't. I drove away, 
after Guthrie and this woman had gone. Drove west, finished up at 
a village near Bath. I was in a state of shock. Anyone would have 
been I think." 

Brodie told her exactly what she had heard. When she had finished 
Jocelyn's cheeks were as blanched as Brodie's had been earlier. 
Jocelyn turned and leaned her head against the Pondering-Stone. "I 


can't believe it. How can anyone believe the unbelievable?" 


For the first time Brodie's tone was bitter. "Yes, I know. I couldn't - 
at first - either. But in the end I simply had to accept it." 

Jocelyn swallowed painfully. "I can understand you when you say 
that what hurt most was his insistence on the one-and-only 


business. It's in the little things we're most vulnerable." 


Brodie nodded, "Then just recently something else struck at me in 
the same way. When that last book of his came out. He started that 
during our engagement. Our happy time. I could understand him 
not finishing it that year because his heroine was based on me, 
called Catriona, my second name. He had a special bit of dialogue 
in it to let readers know the way it should be pronounced was 
Katrina. It was to be dedicated to me, but as Brodie Chisholm, 
because it wouldn't be out till after we were married. As you've 
guessed, it's the last one he gave you. 

"One day here, recently, in his study, he gave it to me to read. And 


went away, leaving me to read it. I knew the heroine didn't appear 


till the third chapter, so read the first one, glad it was as he'd first 
written it word for word, then because I was intrigued to find how 
he'd solved a complication that was coming up when he went up to 
Scotland, I turned to the back and I discovered the cruel thing he 
had done. When I found that he had changed his Catriona to Anna, 
I didn't want to read the in-between pages. To give me, her name! 
He came back and was so matter-of-fact I could've struck him. As if 
it didn't matter. What are you looking at me like that for, Jocelyn?" 
Jocelyn replied, "That's the second shock you've given me this 
morning. You must be mad, Brodie. What can be the matter with 
you? He didn't change his Catriona to Anna. You are Catriona right 


through." 


Brodie gazed at her. "But, she is Anna. It's there in black and white. 
This Anna comes flying down the hill towards him, all grace and 
beauty." 

Jocelyn clutched her head. "But ... Brodie, didn't you read that 
whole last chapter?" 

"No, just the last page. Why ... " 

Jocelyn said, with a remembering look, "It was a very short page, 
wasn't it?" When Brodie nodded, Jocelyn's face cleared. "Oh, 
Brodie, you idiot! Oh, this makes me begin to believe that there 
may be another explanation due to us .. . I mean about Wendenfold. 
Look that Anna was just a child, about thirteen, I think. She'd been 
missing. She was the unknown factor in the adventure. She was 
running downhill to Richard and his Catriona, who had rescued her. 


Look, you'll have to come up to the house and see my copy." 


"I don't need to. That's one hurt gone. But I'm going to have to go 
away by myself and think things out. I'll have to try to know myself 
better. At present I've a low opinion of me. If Guthrie could think 
those things about me and be prepared to understand and forgive, 
perhaps I failed him more than I knew. Maybe it's because of what 


he's been through himself. 


"Jocelyn, I hope this hasn't made you too unhappy. You've helped 
enormously. I wish you didn't have to wait till after we've had our 
showdown. But I'm afraid you must. I'll try to be as understanding 
of him as he was about me. When he thought that. Only he must tell 
me what he meant to do about Anna if she was — had been - 
prepared to admit him into her life again. That's the thing that 
bugged me then and bugs me still. 

"Oh, Jocelyn, don't look so agonized for me. I feel now I can take 
anything if it means I can spend the rest of my life with him. Don't 
be scared I'll go back and blurt it all out when I meet him. I'll drive 
round for a bit, perhaps go to the Lodge for lunch, then when I get 
back he'll have the launch ready. Goodbye, dear friend, and God 
bless." 

She held the tears back till she was out of sight, but before she 
reached the car they were pouring down her cheeks. 

She sat in the car for a long time. It just wasn't fair to other people 
on the road to drive when you were in a state like this. When she 
was in control again and her eyes were clear she took to the roads 
beside the lake where these azure untroubled waters might calm 


her. 


Then, finally, she took the winding road that led to Fantail Lodge 
some miles from there. It skirted the lower slopes of rolling hills, 
and the valleys between each, had a humpbacked bridge to cross 
over the streams that ran down from them. In the early days they 
had been unbridged. It must have been idyllic for the horses of the 
time to cool their feet. They were mostly shallow, and the mosses 
and ferns that sprang from every crevice of the stones that formed 
the bridges, added to the charm. 


The prettiest of all was just round the next corner. She drove slowly 
because it wasn't lunchtime yet. She was met with the sight of a 
boy in T-shirt and striped shorts walking the parapet, with both 


arms extended to balance himself, his eyes intent on his feet. He 


heard the sound of tyres on the shingle road, looked up, stayed up, 
swayed, tottered, and disappeared over the edge. 

At her slow pace it took her only seconds to pull in and stop, and 
she was down the embankment. There'd be no fear of drowning, 
but he could have broken a limb, or his spine, or fractured his skull. 
Within seconds she was partially reassured because he was sitting 
up, nearly waist-deep in the running water and looking disgusted 
with himself. 

"I hope I didn't give you a scare," he said, most politely. "I dunno 
what Mum would have said, it was idiotic, really, so near the 
corner. I could've put you off the road with fright." 

She said, helping him to his feet, "What a nice youngster you are. 
Yes, it was idiotic, but I know to my cost these bridges are 
tempting. We used to do it ourselves when we were your age. My 
fiance once walloped me for it. He wasn't my fiance then of course. 
He was some years older than me, and very bossy. He tried to drill 
sense into my friend and me. Not this bridge, one further back. She 
just got married last Saturday." She was chattering because she'd 
just realized she'd said fiance. 

An interested face was turned up to her. "And had he - the chap 
she married, walloped her too?" 

"No, he hadn't even heard of her then. Pity, isn't it, would have 
made a good story. But let's get you out of here." 

"Oh, it's not really cold. It sounds as if you're a native of these 
parts?" 

"Not really, but I spent my holidays here. I'm from Hawke's Bay on 
the east coast of the North Island. You're English, aren't you?" 
"Yes, we've been there, to Napier. Dad wanted to see the Art Deco 
city of the world. Did you know dinosaur bones were found up 
there?" Did she know? 

Brodie had a feeling of unreality, as if, like Alice in Wonderland, 
she'd strayed into another world. Holding a conversation like this in 


the middle of a stream! 


She said, "Let's get you out of this and mop you up. Oh, dear, 
you've knocked yourself about a bit . . . you're going to have a 
whopping bruise on your forehead, skinned your elbows and chin, 
and I think you've cut your head back in that thick hair of yours, 
blood's starting to trickle. Come on!" 

"That's torn it. I wouldn't mind a slipped muscle or two, but this'll 
show and Mum will be hopping mad. She's taking us to see 
someone she knew long ago who lives round here. Great secret, 
though it beats me why. Didn't tell my sister either. Didn't tell us till 
we got to Queenstown. I think Dad knows. Says we're going to get 
a beaut surprise. When I tried to get Mum to tell us more by saying 
‘What if we don't like this guy? Could be boring. I'd rather go to the 
glow-worm caves,' Dad said, "You'll like him. You're halfway to 
liking him now.'Did you ever hear anything so stupid? And he said, 
‘If your mother wants it to be a surprise, a surprise it's going to be.' 
It's inexplicable, but then grown-ups do say inexplicable things at 
times, don't they?" 

"They do," she said with fervour. (Things overheard, at that.) "Look, 
I'm sure your parents must have their reasons. But honestly, I'd like 
to get you mopped up a bit before I hear any more of this 
fascinating saga." She managed to get him up the bank and to the 
car. "I'd like to put a bit of plaster here and there so you don't 
present too horrible a sight when I get you to your mother. Are you 
staying around here? I'm going to Fantail Lodge for lunch but I can 
take you anywhere." 

He beamed. "That's great. We're staying there too. I'm sure my 


parents would like to meet you. And to thank you." 


"If they see you before we can explain, they'll probably think I was 
the cause of the accident. So if you wouldn't mind not being so 
conversational till I get you fixed up, I'd be so grateful. That blood's 


dripping off your chin with every movement." 


"Oh, I find it very hard not to talk. Comes of being a politician's 


son, I suppose. They've got to have the gift of the gab and it sort of 
rubs off on their kids. Not that he's a member of parliament now. 
Pity really, I rather liked him being one. Sounded good to say 'my 
father, the Right Honourable James Mantinell,' though when Dad 
copped me doing that once he put an end to that. Said it was like 
pulling rank. I said did he mean swanking and he said yes. But 
anyway, he gave it up. Don't think he failed at the polls, though, he 
just didn't stand again. He got all taken up with a good cause that 
cropped up, and said that when you were in a constituency you got 
all caught up in controversial things and he'd rather go on fighting 
with a single aim." 

"Well, my single aim just now, is to stop this blood. Look, I'll open 
this door, you can sit sideways on the passenger seat and I'll get my 
first-aid kit out of the boot." 

"I'm going to make an awful mess of that cover. Couldn't I just 
stand and drip on the grass?" 

"No, you cannot. You might get a bit of delayed shock. These 
sheepskin covers wash, anyway." She opened the boot, and said, 
“How providential. Simon has left his towel and togs here. They'll 
have dried out in this heat. Look, as soon as I mop up this blood 
and see how bad it is, you can slip your shorts off, rub yourself 
down, while I put the plasters on." 

He was most stoical, not flinching though the antiseptic must have 
stung, and she had to rub it well into his thatch of chestnut hair. 
But she was relieved when it stopped bleeding. 

"Now, off with those soaked shorts," she told him. 

"I'll turn my back to you," he said hurriedly, "bottoms don't matter, 
do they? I mean they're all the same." 

“Nothing matters to me," she said, grinning. "I used to be a nurse 
so I've seen it all." 

"Oh, have you? Bully for you, but I'll turn round just the same if you 
don't mind." 


She burst out laughing. "Oh, you're doing me good. I was worrying 


and worrying about something. I'm not now. If you can take a 
tumble like that with such aplomb, it makes my little bothers seem 
insignificant." 

"That's not a bad philosophy," he said over his shoulder as he 
wielded the towel then began to struggle into Simon's rather 
violently striped bathing briefs. The forehead lump was already 
swelling, and she put a patch on a grazed cheek, and one on each 
knee. "Well, your mother will be able to see you are at least all in 
one piece and not exactly at death's door. I suppose she has plenty 
changes of clothes for you, and will be able to present you to this 
mysterious stranger with some maternal pride. You'll have to 
assure him you haven't been in a brawl. 


By the way, what's your first name?" 
"Peter," he replied. He talked all the way to the Lodge. 


She ran the car round to where the staff cars were parked. "Look, 
Peter, your parents might be in the public lounge and we present 
rather a spectacle, you all plastered up and in bathing togs and a 
towel, and me in a wet skirt, so I'm going to sneak you in the back 
way. I've been here for meals more than once, so I'm known, so 
they'll let us in and we'll go up to your rooms. If your people aren't 
there, we'll send for them. How's that?" 

He said fervently, "What a good idea. A guy doesn't like a fuss made 
over him as if he's newly returned from the dead, in front of a lot of 
people, does he? Though come to think of it, she's more likely to 
dress me down. Gosh, I've just realized I've made an awful mess of 
your shoes as well as your skirt haven't I?" 

"These shoes can take it. They're not much more than thonged 
sandals, anyway. There's something to be said for synthetic 
materials after all. Leather would be ruined and this skirt is drip- 
dry. 
The owner saw them coming and opened the back door. "Oh, hullo, 


what happened?" Brodie explained briefly. The woman laughed, 


said, "I saw them all going up five minutes ago. So you're in luck. 
I'll take you through to the stairs by this side-passage." 

There was no one in the main hall, but as soon as they set foot on 
the first step their luck deserted them. A woman rounded the first 
bend, running lightly down the stairs, stopped, took in the 
dishevelled duo, a woman in a wet skirt, her son in briefs that 
didn't belong to him and a towel that was surely blood-stained, 
round his shoulders. She said, "Oh dear! Son, are you all right? Not 
badly hurt, I hope. But what have you been up to now?" 

Brodie was only too glad she hadn't looked at her son's companion 
and said accusingly, "What did you do to him?" so she said quickly, 
"It was only a prank. The sort of thing I used to do myself. Walking 
the coping of one of these humpbacked bridges you see round here. 
But it was a bit near the corner and when I came round it in my car 
he fell into the stream but it wasn't very deep or very far to fall. 
Scared me much more than him. I don't think he's done more than 
lose a bit of skin, but if you'd like a local doctor to look him over, I 
can call him. He's a friend." 

"His father's got a fair knowledge of anatomy .. . he's had to 
acquire that, with two adventurous children," the woman replied. 
"Peter's sister's almost as bad as he is. I can only hope she gets 
over it as she enters her teens. Would you come up to our rooms? 
I'm sure James would like to meet you and thank you. And perhaps 
we could iron your skirt dry. Our unit is very well equipped." 

"T don't think it will matter much. I'll brush the mud off it perhaps. 
I'm quite well known here. I brought Peter in the back way and Mrs 
Sunbury let us through. I'm having lunch here anyway. I'll get her 
to poke me in a corner." 

Peter's mother led the way. She took them into a very pleasant 
room overlooking the swimming-pool. The ex-MP got out of an easy 
chair and said quickly, "Is he all right, Anna?" 

For one moment the room whirled round Brodie. Oh, no. But it was 


Oh, yes. The husband in a prominent position . .. who wouldn't 


welcome scandal... the boy with the chestnut hair and the dimple 
in his chin, called Peter, who had been described by this woman, as 
incredibly like Guthrie! And Guthrie hadn't found it anything but 
natural! 

This was heart-stopping. What could she do? Why was Anna here? 
The answer burnt itself into Brodie's brain. She's here to see 
Guthrie. This was the reason it was being made so mysterious .. . 
the stranger she wanted Peter to meet. What was Anna going to 
do? Would she ring him up on the quiet, say, 'I told James I'd known 
you long ago. He's read your books, likes them. And it would at 
least give you a chance to see your son. ' 

Oh, yes, that would be the way of it. The room stopped whirling 
round, but the woman had noticed something was wrong. She put 
out a supporting hand, "My dear, you're swaying and you've lost 
your colour. You've had a shock, seeing a child disappear over a 
bridge. James, a drink, quickly." 

She pulled a chair forward. Brodie was thankful to subside into it. 
She said quickly, "Just a ginger beer or a lemonade, please. I find 
it's best to completely observe the don't drink and drive rule." 

He made it a ginger and lemon, even held it for her till she took a 
few sips. He was tall and broad and fair. His wife had golden hair 
too, and the bluest of eyes. Very lovely. Even exquisite. 

The door opened and a tall slim girl stopped still with amazement. 
“What on earth has my little brother been up to now?" She was fair 
too, and about twelve. Peter was the odd man out in this family, 
with that dark chestnut hair. Of course he was. So Anna must have 
been a wife and mother when ... Brodie cut that thought off. The 
girl said, "And what this mysterious stranger is going to think when 
he sees you, I don't know. Mum said she hoped we'd be a credit to 
her. What a hope." 

She was introduced as Fiona. Anna said to Brodie, "You'll lunch at 
our table, of course," and explained to her daughter that her son's 


rescuer had been on her way here when the accident happened. 


"And just as well for you, Peter," said his sister, "You'd probably 
have fallen in anyway, might have struck your head on a rock and 
drowned!" She said it with relish. 

Brodie said, "Oh, it was just because I came round the corner that 
he overbalanced." 

Anna laughed, "I can see you're a 'pourer of oil' on troubled waters. 
Perhaps you're used to children and the way they try to put each 


other down." 


Brodie managed to sound quite natural. "I certainly am used to 
them. There are three at the place where I'm staying. A boy about 
Fiona's age and two younger girls. And I had the job of looking 
after them when their parents were away quite recently." 

Anna said, "We haven't even asked your name yet. Sorry about 
that." Brodie's mind worked at lightning speed. When Guthrie had 
met Anna again, he must've had a meeting prior to the one in the 
church. How much would he have told her of his circumstances at 
the time? Might he have said he was engaged to someone? Have 
said what a pity it was! That might have strengthened Anna's 
resolve not to let him enter her life again. But might Guthrie have 
mentioned her name? 

Her pause hadn't been noticed she thought, and permitted herself a 
sly satisfaction, in saying, "If you've watched any TV since you've 
been in New Zealand, and in particular, The Dinosaur That Didn't 
Know He Was Extinct, you might have seen my name in the credits. 
I wrote it as a book, and it was adapted for the screen. I'm 


Euphemia Maclaine, Phemy for short." 


The two youngsters were rapt, their parents greatly interested. 
James said, "It's splendid. Such fun, I've even had thoughts about 


speaking to a friend of mine in the BBC about it." 


Peter said, "Gosh, this isn't half a great place for writers and 
artists, is it? I'm quite excited about Magnus Isbister living here. 


Dad said we can't go round encroaching on authors' time or they'll 


never get to writing another book for us to read, but now we've met 
you ...and you're one too, d'ye reckon you could wangle us a 


meeting, even for a split second?" 


Fiona added, "Do you know him?" 

Brodie felt pressurized or mesmerized into acting as she would 
have done had these been strangers ... She said, "I sure do know 
him. I was bridesmaid to Magnus's niece at her wedding on 
Saturday. They're rather tied up just now with the aftermath of the 
event, but if you happen to be staying longer than a day or two... " 
Inwardly she was sending up one of her usual pleas . .. Please have 
them say they're moving on tomorrow. Please don't let them 
mention another author... Guthrie. She must head them off that. 
Oh, Anna's here to see him, that's for sure, but don't let her 
mention him till I can get away and think this out. 

Brodie burbled on. "His niece's name is Una and she's the local vet 
and she married another vet. He's in partnership with her now, or 
will be when they get back from honeymooning. But I could 
arrange for you to meet Magnus and his wife later this week if..." 
(That was a good idea because if they did stay on, she could warn 
Magnus, and if only she could get away shortly after lunch, she 
might be able to warn Guthrie.) Oh, how hideous. She was going to 
have to blurt it out, not get away to the solitude of the fiord... and 
how, oh, how would he take the news that his first love and his son 
were here? 

James said, "This is ideal. We aim to stay at least a week. There is 
so much to see. Some splendid walking tracks too. I'd like to take 
the children on one ofthe smaller ones. Anna won't be able to. She 
sprained an ankle coming down the rocks on one of the Auckland 


beaches." 


Well . . . how convenient for Anna. Cunning that. Brodie knew 
instantly what Anna hoped for. Time alone with Guthrie. Well, it 


wouldn't happen if Brodie had the guts she hadn't had two years 


ago! Her fighting spirit was up. There was no happiness in this 
situation for Guthrie, and he was all that mattered. 

Suddenly Anna said, "James, how about you and the children going 
downstairs and arranging for Miss Maclaine to sit at our table? I'll 
give her one of my skirts so she won't feel conspicuous. And I want 
a word alone with her. As a local person she's the very one to help 
me with something. Just tell the dining-room hostess the Dinosaur 
Lady is to lunch with us. And, if you don't mind, don't hurry back." 
Brodie watched them go, with some apprehension. She'd no idea 
who'd be on duty, but even if they said Euphemia Maclaine, and the 
hostess said, "Oh, Brodie Chisholm, she uses a pen name," it 


mightn't mean a thing to James Mantinell... 


Anna dimpled as she sat down near Brodie. "You're going to think 
us the maddest family ever but there's something we've cooked up 
for the children as a surprise. They've both begun to read Guthrie 
Chisholm's books as well as Magnus Isbister's. They're very 
advanced readers." This was said with maternal pride. "Well, 
they've no idea that I knew Guthrie long ago, knew him very well, 
in fact, but had lost sight of him. In fact James didn't know about it 
till quite recently. I heard he was back in New Zealand, and as 
James had always wanted to see this country, we thought it would 
be fun to track him down, and spring it on the children. 

"Well, I asked Mrs Sunbury exactly where he lives, couldn't find 
him in the telephone book so thought perhaps he was unlisted so 
that he doesn't get too much time taken up with readers wanting to 
meet him, but I thought she was a bit cagey. I do hope he hasn't 
turned into a hermit, shutting himself away. But as you're local, and 
another writer, you'd be bound to know him, and could tell me how 
to get to where he lives. If only I could ring him." 

Brodie blundered. "Oh, he's by no means a hermit, but it so 
happens he's on an extension of the homestead at Skara Brae. He 
bought an old derelict house off them and did it up. I think he has 


warned Mrs Sunbury not to send too many people up or the book 


production does suffer. Like the other week, when he had to return 
proofs urgently and he asked us to keep everyone away." 

She stopped, said hurriedly, "You see I'm staying at the homestead 
there. Their children were the ones I was called on to look after 
when their parents were away. The Scarths, at Kirkwall Hills. And 
because I'm writing a book about this lake, they offered me some 
disused shearers’ quarters. My own home's up in Napier." She 
paused, wondered how to go on. Then said, "And it just happens 
that I know he won't be around this afternoon ... but I'll tell him 
I've met you and get him to give you a ring. Now, how about that?" 
Anna's eyes were astar. "Oh, this is marvellous. I'm almost glad my 
broth of a boy fell off that bridge. I didn't want to say to Mrs 
Sunbury, well I'm not just any old reader, or tourist, I really did 
know him very well years ago, but this is quite providential. Now, 
come on into the bedroom . .. I've got a brown checked skirt here, 
full and long like yours, that would be just the thing with that 
cream blouse you're wearing. And there's a brown and green tie 
that slips under the collar." 

She helped Brodie into it, knotted the tie, looked closely at her, and 
said, "It's just perfect with your eyes. They've got green flecks. 
Well, it shouldn't be long now before lunch. Oh, there's the bell. 
And I hear the family coming." 

Brodie felt that everything she did was automatic. James like his 
son, was a good conversationalist, and a good listener too. Brodie 
didn't bat an eyelash when they told her they lived at Wendenfold, a 
very historical and beautiful village. She didn't mention she'd been 
to Britain. Nobody asked her, so it was better not to. They didn't 
mention Guthrie, of course, because of the surprise they were 
going to give the children. 

She told them about the glow-worm caves, of how they could go up 
in the launch to Glade House, at the head of the lake; how the 
Milford Track started there, said to be the most beautiful walk in 


the world and perhaps the most strenuous... took three days, 


though, but they could do just a mile or two from there, and come 
back in the evening launch. But they were too late for that today. 
She knew great reliefwhen James decided they would all go to the 
caves this afternoon. 

Brodie said, "Then I mustn't linger over this and hold you up. You 
need time to get to Te Anau Township. I'll just go up and get into 
my own skirt now, Anna, and be off." 

The children hoped they'd see her again; she promised them that, 
unknowing and uncaring whether or not that would happen, once 
she had seen Guthrie, and when she was into her own skirt again 
Anna asked her directions how to get to Skara Brae and said, "I'm 
so glad you're there too, I suppose it's all adjacent? If I can get in 
touch with him tonight, through the Scarths' extension, it may even 
be tomorrow. Oh, I'm so excited about seeing Guthrie again, I could 
burst into song." 

She accompanied Brodie down to her car, kept on thanking her till 
Brodie could have screamed. The engine sprang into life, and Anna 
poked her head in to say, "Just in case he's not gone out yet, I might 
see if the Scarths can tell me if he's handy." 

Brodie said, "I doubt if he will be. 

He's doing a job on the launch. I'd say better leave it till tonight... 


goodbye!” and she was away. 


She looked at her watch. She didn't think they'd have much time if 
the Mantinell family had to get to Te Anau for the launch trip. She 
hoped desperately that James would hassle his wife into getting 
ready quickly. Naturally Anna would want to ring Guthrie first, to 
tell him she'd taken this opportunity for him to see his son... 
James couldn't have been so eager, so casual, had he known. 

But ...she wanted to get to Guthrie first, to tell him she knew all 
about it, then to break to him the hideous news that Anna was 
here, on his doorstep. And then what? She didn't know. 

Brodie wasted no time. Surely the fates wouldn't be so unkind as to 


allow Anna to ring before she got to Guthrie? She'd have to find 


Scarths' number, ask to be put through to Skara Brae. She was 
thankful when she turned into Kirkwall's Road because it was wider 
and there weren't quite so many bends. Ah, please God, don't let 
Anna ring till I get to him and have this showdown. Because with 
this happening, it would have to be a showdown, even if Guthrie 
hadn't liked her to use that word. 


She went in between the giant gums at the drive entrance and 
roared up the rise, past the house, past the shearing-sheds, and on 
to Skara Brae. If he wasn't there, he'd be at the launch getting it 
ready to take her to this idyllic inlet he had promised. Oh, if only 
they were there now, beyond reach of everybody. She saw the door 
was open. She braked with a skid of tyres, leapt out, was running 


for the door. 


CHAPTER TEN 

BEFORE she reached the first step of the staircase she was calling, 
“Guthrie! Guthrie!" Mercifully she heard his footsteps rushing to 
meet hers. He was here, he was here! In a moment she would be 
telling him. 

They met on the half-landing with the light slanting through their 
window. Neither could stop their headlong dash ... his arms were 
spread to check her... they closed about her. They both rocked, 
but his large frame steadied them both. As she looked up she saw a 


caring fear flash into his face. 


"Brodie! Darling, what is it? What can it be? Who has scared you? 
Tell me quick!" 

At that moment the telephone rang. Automatically they loosened 
their grip of each other. Guthrie groaned, "Oh, not now, not now!" 
She shouted: “Don't answer it. You mustn't! Not till — not till — we 
have our showdown. Which is going to happen right now. It has to." 
The phone went on ringing. 


He stared at her. Raised his voice to get above the sound. 


"Showdown? There isn't going to be anything of the kind. There's 
going to be an explanation and what ever it is you've got to tell me 
it isn't going to matter| Get that? Sweetheart, you're going to spill 
it all out and then it's back on with your ring. It's in my pocket right 
now. Unless... unless you're already married. That's the only thing 
I'd consider a bar ... a temporary bar ... are you?" 

"No, of course I'm not. Listen — " 

He interrupted savagely, "Oh, that damned phone. I can't stand it. 
I'll -" 

She clutched him. "You mustn't. That's what it's all about. I was 
rushing to get here first. It'll spoil everything." 

"You mean - you can't mean - that phone could put a spanner in 
the works? Who's at the other end? I'll soon fix that! No, I'm not 
answering it. Suppose it's the Queen ringing from Buckingham 
Palace, she's going to get a nasty jar in her ear right now!" 

He leapt up the stairs, she heard his bounding feet across the study 
floor, then a cessation of that terrible ringing, threatening the 
moment she'd waited for so long, and he was crashing down again, 
two at a time, the phone in his right hand, cord trailing. "It's just on 
a jack-point. Only an extension from the farm. I'm still waiting for 
extra telephone posts, for a full connection." He dumped it on the 
couch. "There! but I think you'd better join it. You look all in. And 
you're all dishevelled ... in fact your skirt looks as if you've been in 
the river, or the lake. Oh, my God, have you had an accident, 
Brodie? Tell me, so I — " 

"No, I haven't had one. At least someone else has. Fell in the water 
I mean, but it was only at Stanger's Bridge. No, I won't sit down. 
I've got to stand while we have this out. But I'll have to hold on to 
this rail. Guthrie, I..." and her voice failed her. 

His voice above her head said, "Brodie, this is me, Guthrie, and you 
can say anything to me, Anything. Go on." 

She looked up into his face and saw there a look that steadied her. 


He said, "Come on, where have you been? What happened?" 


"To Ronaldsay Downs. Jocelyn wanted to see me." 


His eyes were watchful, they narrowed. 


"Yes... and?" 


"She told me you'd confided in her when you first came here. Or 


not long after. She -she - 


“Come on," he interrupted her. "I told you it didn't matter as long 
as you were free. No matter what happened between that time I 
went to Scotland and you rang me from Bath. Or what happened 
after that if that's what you find hard to tell me. Perhaps it all fell 
through ... you were let down, perhaps? It doesn't matter. Do you 
hear me, Brodie? We belong together, we always did. We always 


will. Now tell me. Take your time." 


She swallowed and her eyes were piteous. "I can't tell you without 
hurting you, Guthrie. But I can't help it. I let you down badly when I 
ran away instead of facing you and making you tell me the why and 
wherefore of it. And, most of all, what you had wanted to do. About 
us. From what Jocelyn told me, and what you've said just now, you 
were prepared to overlook some peccadillo in my past... but I 
wasn't big enough to overlook one in yours. A very serious affair, 
with consequences. I wasn't mature enough to concede you the 
right to explain, Guthrie. But what I couldn't stand was your stupid 
pretence about me being the one-and-only. That hurt more than 


anything. And made me wonder if I could ever trust you again. 


"But I was in a state of shock when I found out. Please understand 
that. Oh, Guthrie, why didn't you tell me? I never expected you not 
to have had other women in your life. But to concoct a fairy-tale 
romance like that for me was absurd. But — but never mind, if you 
were prepared to overlook any affair you thought /must have had 
after we parted, surely | can do the same for you. But if only you'd 
told me, instead of letting me find out in the most devastating way 


possible!" She had regained the underlying anger she hadn't ever 


got rid olj and her eyes blazed into his. 

The change in his expression startled her. He didn't look in the 
least guilty. The brows were up, not down, above the blue eyes. 
Then he said flatly, gently, with pauses, "I - I - haven't the faintest 
idea what you are talking about. Have you - have you gone mad?" 
"No, I haven't. It seemed unbelievable to me, that day. And this 
morning it seemed unbelievable to Jocelyn. She said so. I told her 
exactly what had happened two years ago. Like me, she couldn't 
think that what you had said could be misconstrued, could be 
ambiguous, and yet at the end of it all she said 'How can one 
believe the unbelievable?’ And that is exactly how I felt that day in 
Wendenfold Church." 

His jaws came together with a snap, so he could swallow. Then, 


"What I said? Wendenfold?" His voice cracked. He couldn't go on. 


She said simply, "I was there, you see. I came back from Derbyshire 
and got your message to say where you'd gone. I was longing to see 
you after that week apart. I thought I'd join you, that in so small a 
place I would be bound to find your car. I went to the church and 


began to sketch." Now she was the one who had to swallow. 


His face looked as if engraved in stone, his lips were pressed 


together, holding back words that might interrupt. 


She said, when he didn't utter, "I was there, Guthrie, there when 
you told Anna you couldn't believe she would let you go out of her 
life again when you had just found her. You said you had never 
forgotten her, Guthrie. And she said she couldn't bear any breath of 
scandal to come upon her husband who was very much a public 
figure." Brodie gulped. She'd have to say it. "And she said her son — 
Peter — was exactly like you, even to the cleft in your chin. And 
you... you begged her to let you see your son, and she wouldn't. 
No — don't you dare say anything till | get it all out or I'll lose the 
thread ... and I couldn't bear it. 


"I cowered in the choir stalls after you went away with her. I went 


through the churchyard and across a field, then got in my car and 
just drove and drove. And... then when Jocelyn told me today you 
had said you were prepared to forgive me anything, I felt so 
ashamed. Only at the time, you see, I thought you had been 
prepared to go away with Anna, if she consented. And I couldn't 
take it. I was coming to tell you all about it, thankful we were going 
over the lake, only something happened on the way. 

"| felt | couldn't come back here till we were ready to head out 
across the water, and decided to go to the Lodge for lunch. | turned 
the corner by Stranger's Bridge and a boy was walking on the 
parapet and — and he fell off. | got him out and patched him up. He 
wasn't badly hurt... and, Guthrie, you won't believe it, but it was 


your Peter. They're all there. The four of them. 


"So I don't know what to do any more. Anna can't have told James 
about it. I don't blame her ... she must've just said that she knew 
you long ago... and he likes your books... . and wants to meet 
you. She's going to ring. That would be her ringing just now." 
She'd had her head down again while she got out the bit about 
Peter. Now she looked up, and was surprised by a look on Guthrie's 
face she certainly hadn't expected to see. Not shame, or remorse, 
not sadness ... in fact it was scarcely credible, but his lips were 
twitching. A sort of wryly humorous look. It infuriated her. She 
stamped her foot, and said, "How dare you look like that!" 

Her hands had gone into fists, and it was quite evident she was 
going to drum them on his chest, but he caught them and said, 
"Brodie, my love. That ring couldn't have been Anna, she's already 
rung. And after all, darling, it's quite permissible for a sister to ring 


her brother, her twin brother, and for his nephew to resemble him!" 


He felt her sag, quickly slipped his arms about her, gathered her 
up, and sat down with her on the chintz roses of the couch under 
the window. 


For one horrible moment she thought she was going to black out. A 


good old-fashioned swoon. He thought so too, said urgently, "Don't 
you dare pass out on me. You can't. Not now." 

She said through pale lips, "I will not faint. I never have and I won't 
start now. Not when ... " her voice faltered and she made another 
start, "not when it seems as if— as if— " 


He said roughly, "Go on. As if what?" 


She said, "As if all heaven had opened before me. But how can she 
be?" 

“Leave her out of it," commanded Guthrie. "This moment is ours. 
Nobody else's. The perfect moment. And this kiss is going to be 
different from all others. Because there's no misunderstanding 
behind it. I've kissed you a few times since you got cast up on my 
doorstep, and once or twice behaved like a predatory male hoping 
to stir you into telling me the truth, to admit you still loved me, and 
that was a very good one in the pantry, but there was something 
still not told then. Oh, my love!" 

Words were quite impossible for some time. 

When at last he lifted his head and smiled down at her, with such 
tenderness, she was so spent with emotion she only just held tears 
back. Finally, controlling them, she said, "I feel there is still a lot to 
be said. By both of us. I - I came in determined at last to fight for 
you. That I wouldn't let her spoil our life again. And underneath 
was the feeling I resented most of all, that they seemed such a 
lovely, united family. I was supposed to be hating her and I 


couldn't." 


He nodded, his face serious and rueful. "There is, as you Say, 
Sweetheart, so much to be said. And believe me, all questions are 
going to be answered, all shadows dispersed by the light of 
common sense." Then remembrance swept over him, his voice 
roughed, and he said, wonderingly, "I couldn't have dreamed of 
such happiness those ghastly days I spent in Bath, looking for you. 


Keeping on turning corners in that lovely city and praying I might 


see you coming towards me. Even just last week when you were re- 
reading one of Georgette Heyer's books about Bath, I tormented 


myself by imagining days spent there with someone else! 


"When I was there I was telling myself that if coincidence could 
have us meet after fifteen years, in Salisbury Cathedral, it could 
happen again. I resented wasting hours asking at hotels and so on, 
when I might find you, somewhere, sketching . . . even if not alone. 
I went back to London, in case you rang, and your ring arrived from 
the Isle of Wight. I deciphered the postmark with the greatest 
difficulty. "Tracing the Bath call was child's play to that, I felt I 
would never write another word. Couldn't bear to go on with our 
book. Ours in every sense of the word. The girl who was to be my 
wife had gone and I had no idea, why, except for all the wrong 
reasons. I had discovered a sister, a twin sister, who didn't want to 
acknowledge me. I needed you that day, Brodie, as I'd never 


needed anyone before. I could only hope you were back." 


His eyes were sober as he recalled it. "There was only one 
consolation. The kinsfolk in Scotland had not only given me the 
locket with my father's and mother's pictures, but Mother had left 
me a letter. At least she had left us both a letter. She knew she 
wasn't likely to live long by then, though hadn't dreamed it would 
have come so soon, so suddenly. She had been trying to work out 
our guardianship. She said that at least we'd have each other. That 
she knew there was a special bond between twins and she hoped it 


might compensate. 


"Brodie, what got to me was that she asked us to forgive them, and 
hoped that we would manage our lives better than she and Ian had. 
But she said that the little more than two years of our childhood 
had given her great happiness and that her own mother had been 
wonderful to her and had loved Anna and me very much. If she had 


lasted longer I'm sure we would never have been separated. 


"That hair in the locket wasn't our parents’ hair, it was Anna's and 
mine, clipped when we were babies, very new. No wonder I always 
remember two of us on the swing, and Mother just a laughing girl 
in a blue dress, mostly, looking up at the sky. But those memories 
were so fleeting, I could never quite pin them down. Brodie, what 
are you looking so anguished about?" 

"I'll tell you in a moment. Go on," she replied. 

"You see my aunt had always scoffed at the idea of a child so young 


remembering such things. I'll never forget in London when you 


came out with that bn Joy Cowley had said. About writers childhood 
memories. And the name Anna always rang a bell for me. I'm not 
harbouring any hard thoughts about Aunt Sylvie. She was a very 
loving person, gave me a happy childhood, and saw to it that I had 
the sort of home I could always bring my mates to, after school. But 
she had that blind spot. 

"She met my uncle in England, had a year or two there, found out 
quite soon in the marriage that it was unlikely she could ever bear 
a child, and got carried away with the idea of adopting me. She 
thought if they could bring me to her own country, New Zealand, 
the gossip would die down. Things were different then. And the 
sister who had taken us both, was finding two very hard to manage, 
so this seemed the easy way out. 

"Seemingly there'd been a lot of publicity about the tragedy, 
revived when we were born, and the whole family was sick of it. 
The whole story was repeated, in fact embellished, when our 
mother died. So my aunt and uncle came out to New Zealand with 
me and the sister who took Anna moved south and brought her up 
as her own. Now tell me why you were looking at me like that?" 
She brought her hands up to cover her eyes. "Because I'm so 
agonized to think that when you needed me more than you had 
ever done, I wasn't there. And to think of you searching in Bath and 
the Isle of Wight! My cowardice caused you all that pain. I - " she 
choked. 


There was no condemnation in the dark blue eyes above hers. 
"Brodie, you aren't to whip yourself over that. I don't see how you 
could have thought other than you did. Like Jocelyn said, it didn't 
seem as if it could be ambiguous. And I can imagine what a shock 
you must've got. I know only too well what it's like to feel guilty. 
I've carried a big load of it too, my love. 

"I was in a state of euphoria, if you like, discovering I had a twin 
sister, that we had some keepsakes, the locket, our father's name 
inside it, most of all the letter. It was like finding treasure after a 
long search. I'd been rather preoccupied about starting a hunt in 
Scotland, dreamed of being able to present you with some facts 
about my father's family. 

"I came rushing back, not knowing Anna might not react the same. 
Never guessed at it. After all, my uncle had told me a little about 
our birth. Anna had never doubted she wasn't the daughter of the 
people who had reared her. She told me later, outside the church, 
she had been doted upon, sheltered. What I suffered remorse 
afterwards about, was the way I'd flung this news at Anna. Imagine 
it! When you weren't back, from your trip, I acted like a crass fool. 


Couldn't let off steam in any way. 


"The people up North told me she had married quite young, a 
Member of Parliament, and gave me his name. I'd even seen him on 
TV a couple of times. I was thrilled to find that, above all things, 
they lived in Wendenfold, a place I was already interested in. I 
hoped they'd be pleased I was an author, already making a name 
for myself, and attitudes had changed so much since we were born, 
I'd no idea what a shock this was going to be to Anna. Her aunt and 
uncle whom she'd always called Mother and Father, were still alive. 
I simply rang her up, from London. She couldn't believe it at first. 
Thought I was some crackpot from the Antipodes! Claiming a 
relationship that couldn't possibly be true! 

"It threw me. When she managed to head me off and get a word in 


by threatening to bang the receiver down, I did say perhaps I ought 


to have given her the information by letter first, so she could take it 
in and think it over. She said: 'Don't you dare send me anything by 
post. I think you're mad. I'll have to think it out.' And she hung up. 


"But of course, being me, I couldn't wait. I went down next day and 
rang her from a call box in the village. Poor girl, she came down 
and met me by the lych gate. Oh, if only you'd heard that 
conversation. She started to believe it had happened, that I wasn't 
an impostor, that she needn't be nervous, but there had been a few 
scandals in the parliamentary sector - there always are, of course 

- and she didn't want any of the gossip columns getting hold of this. 
She said the fact: I was an author would make it worse and it was a 
long time ago, anyway. She saw some people coming along so we 
moved into the church. 

"What bad timing. Well, if shock could affect my sister like that, 
older than you and well settled in life, what must it have done to 
you! So, no guilt complexes, my darling, most of that belongs to 
your husband-to-be, rushing in where angels would have tiptoed. 


But none of it matters now. 


“Look, Anna told me, when she rang, that in the course of his 
duties, James got very interested in some committees or 
organizations to do with the rights of children. To make access to 
their history and birth easier. Not just the right to meet their birth 
parents if they had been adopted, but also to strengthen the bonds 
with the adoptive parents and she came to think that it might not 
upset hers too much. Finally, James didn't stand again, last year, to 
devote himself to this, and not be hamstrung by party loyalties. So 
she told him. 

“Perhaps he's as impulsive as I am. He straightaway got my 
address from my publishers, found out I was back here, and 
arranged this holiday. She wasn't sure how I'd receive her. So they 
decided to make it a surprise to the children, who'd read one or 


two books of mine she'd left lying round the house. And when she 


found this last one of mine, published at last, and saw I'd named my 
teenager in it after her, she felt she must look on it as a sign I had 
forgiven her." 

Brodie decided she wouldn't tell him she'd misunderstood about 
that too, but Jocelyn had solved it for her. Besides they had the rest 


of their lives, now, for explanations. 


He went on, smiling, "But when she rang, Brodie, while you were 
still on the road trying to get to me, she said, 'I know how to find 
you. We've got a rental car because we actually had Euphemia 
Maclaine, the Dinosaur Lady, sitting at our table for lunch, and she 
said she had rooms on the estate too. I took a great fancy to her, 
Guthrie, so did the children.’ 

"Well, of course they would, having seen that programme. But Anna 
didn't say anything about you rescuing Peter. I daresay I didn't give 
her much chance, because at that moment I said, Tm glad you liked 
her, Anna, because she's going to be your sister-in-law. Only the 
Euphemia is just a pen name. She's really Brodie Nicol’. 

"She said, 'Why on earth didn't she tell me? I mean that she's 
engaged to you. Is she shy? She didn't seem that way.' So I said, 
‘She certainly isn't. A very outgoing girl - but you'll have to find 
that out tomorrow, because she isn't free today. The engagement's 
just happened and I'm taking her out in my launch, bound for the 
other side of the lake, so I can put my ring on her finger without a 
whole lot of readers dropping in to spoil the moment. I'll have the 
lot of you tomorrow, I mean we 7/have you, but today is Brodie's 


day. 


"I felt I really did have a sister then, squeals of delight coming 
down the phone. I added that I just wished you'd hurry home. She 
assured me you were on your way and when I heard you rush in, 
yelling for me, I thought something had happened to you on the 


road." 


He looked down on her, very seriously, "From now on you've got the 


preeminent place in my life ... " then, apprehensively, "Now what? 


There can't be anything else to explain, surely?" 


She had suddenly looked aghast. He said, "I can't, won't allow you 
to think anything else up — or misunderstand, or use up our 


precious time." 


She said slowly, "It's just that if Anna gets any idea that her 
reluctance to accept you into her life had separated us for two 
years, it will completely spoil things for her. Whatever can we do? I 
have a feeling that we'll be seeing a lot of Anna and her delightful 
family, for the rest of our lives." 

"It's OK," he replied. "I never mentioned you in that first phone call 
to her, or after that. What a blessing. I was too shattered by her 
reaction. It can be mentioned some time that we knew each other 
in London. If we don't, the kids here will. It could even be said that 
you didn't know I was in New Zealand again, till you got stranded 
here. The Isbisters will have to know, of course, and Kate and Athol, 
but we'll swear them to secrecy. They're mature people. 

"Darling," he continued, "it's cost us two years of our lives. I'm not 
waiting any longer. Jocelyn's parents are staying at the Downs till 
Kerr and Una get back from honeymooning, then they're taking 
their holiday at Thorkel's Voe. So they'll be on the spot. How about 
getting the Reverend Niall Grant to marry us next week? You don't 
want all that flummery about bridal lace and veils, do you? Though 
come to think of it, if you do want it, I daresay Una would loan you 
her frock. Wouldn't Rosa and Meg be thrilled to do it all again? No 
parties, just get your parents down from Napier. There, that's all 


fixed up! 


“Now, away to the launch. It's the most beautiful inlet on the fiord. 
The native bush crowds right to the shoreline and crystal-clear 
water runs down the ravine, and at this time of year most of the 
trees are draped with scarlet rata and the equally red native 


mistletoe, and I've even sorted out a couple of lines of Elizabeth 


Barrett Browning's to quote to you... one of the world's greatest 
lovers. Come on." 

She looked at him with those greenish eyes that were full of 
candour at last, not evasive, not despising .. . "We don't need 
mistletoe and solitude, Guthrie . . . but those dear friends are very 
anxious about us. Let's go over to Ronaldsay Downs, taking Kate 
and Athol with us. If you had seen Jocelyn as I saw her this 
morning, all broken up for us, not knowing what to think, you 
wouldn't head out across the lake. I'll ring to say we're coming, 
won't give anything away, just say that everything is gloriously 
right. We've just got to get it all cleared up so that when James and 


Anna meet them, no hint of this will get out. 


"Oh, Guthrie, you're going to love Fiona and Peter. Peter's not only 
like you in looks, but he's most beautifully articulate, like you and 
such fun. | thought it was because his father was an MP — Peter 
says they've just got to have the gift of the gab, oh, you'll have such 
fun together. Like you, he rarely stops talking. I'll have to get into a 
clean skirt or Kate and Athol will think you've been dunking me in 
the horse trough to make me Say yes. They'll have to wait till we 
get to the Downs. We can't tell it twice. I'll ask Jocelyn and Magnus 


to meet us at the Pondering-Stone." 


Guthrie seized her as she sprang up, put his hand in his pocket, 
drew out the velvet box, slid his emerald back on her finger, and 
said, "And tonight we'll come back here at sunset and see it setting 
over the Delectable Mountains, just as we planned it when you 


were ten and I was nineteen." 


They did just that, leaving happy hearts behind them, more than 
they thought, at first, for Una and Kerr had taken a mobile phone 
with them and were coming up from the Forgotten Headland 
launch just as the four from Kirkwall Hills reached the Pondering- 


Stone and the rainbowed spray of the Jonathan Falls. 


But now they had left Kate and Athol at the homestead and were 
climbing the stairs to the landing and the books, and the westering 
light. Great rays of flame and coral, and crimson, moved between 
the heights over the lake, like giant searchlights, touching the 
clouds that always hung lovingly there, with purple and rose and 
amber. His arm was about her. She said dreamingly as they 
stopped, each resting a knee upon the chintzy roses, to watch, 
"Some day you must repeat Elizabeth Browning's lines to me, over 
at the inlet." 


Guthrie laughed. "I can adapt it, I'm sure she wouldn't mind my 
altering one word. She said: 'Earth's crammed with heaven and 
every common bush afire with God.' And for us, Brodie, here 
tonight, every common cloud's afire with God." 

The last beams struck upwards from across the vast waters of the 
Lake of Rediscovery, illuminated the window for one dazzling 
second and sank into that world of mystery and challenge across 
there in the far mountains. Theirs for all the tomorrows to come. 
THE END 


